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PREFACE 


THE history of missionary endeavor and the history 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary are subjects for profound 
and authoritative writing; but the area where they 
overlap offers material for a more limited, informal 
study. I have tried to make such a study trustworthy 
without overloading it with detail or venturing far 
from the immediate subject. My purpose is to de- 
scribe Mount Holyoke’s expression of the nineteenth- 
century evangelistic impulse. 

Most of the facts and quotations used were found 
in the Mount Holyoke College archives. ‘This collec- 
tion of manuscript material includes letters of early 
students, teachers, and principals; student diaries, 
notebooks, and albums; and letters, diaries, and other 
records of alumnae. The Journal Letters, an intimate 
account of seminary affairs kept for Fidelia Fiske and 
a long succession of later missionaries, comprise a 
~most valuable source. In addition I have referred to 
the archives of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and to published works on 
the history of missions and of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary. 

An index of names at the end of the volume will 
assist the reader who is interested in the particular 
Mount Holyoke alumnae mentioned. 
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I wish here to express my gratitude to the relatives 
and friends who have in various ways assisted me in 
this work; to my husband, Wendell Thomas, for con- 
stant help and advice; to librarians at Mount Holyoke 
College, Harvard University, and Union Theological 
Seminary who have given me access to needed mate- 
rial; to members of the Faculty of Mount Holyoke 
who have criticized the manuscript; and especially 
to Professor Ada L. F. Snell, at whose suggestion the 
study was begun and with whose generous aid it has 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND 


By 1837 New England seemed as modern as possible. 
Currents of progress were seething invisibly through 
decorous Boston and all the leafy villages. Industry, 
creative and cruel, had laid its hand on the rivers and 
was calling boys and girls from the farms, immigrants 
from overseas, to serve its looms and engines. The 
commerce of New England encircled the world, ad- 
vertising in stately ships the products of an inventive 
people, and bringing home exotic merchandise for 
America. New England claimed the moral and intel- 
lectual leadership of the nation, and its political lead- 
ership had not as yet been seriously contested by the 
willful South and trans-Appalachian West. 

Certain clear developments were emerging from a 
general activity in the fields of education and reli- 
gion. In the former there was the idea of higher edu- 
cation for women; in the latter, the missionary move- 
ment with its dauntless purpose of converting the 
world and ushering in the millennium. 

‘These two movements were predestined by the in- 
timacy of school and church in New England to affect 
each other for three quarters of a century, an interac- 
tion which has given rise to some beguiling passages 
of history. It is the aim of the following pages to 
sketch one representative instance of that relation- 
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ship; namely, the working of the evangelical leaven 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

The missionary movement developed first; though 
it may be that women’s education took its impetus 
from the same great spiritual revival near the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. ‘The cold ferocity of 
New England Calvinism had given way to evangel- 
istic doctrine, urgent yet hopeful, emphasizing indi- 
vidual conversion and the imminent millennium.'To 
express this more humane and personal faith a set of 
new institutions appeared in the churches — revivals, 
prayer meetings, Sunday schools, Tract Societies, and 
home and foreign missions. 

It wasin 1806 that a fewstudents of Williams College, 
meeting in the lee of a haystack, formed the nucleus 
of a secret society committed “‘to effect in the persons 
of its members a mission or missions to the heathen.”’ 
Four years later some members of the society, now at 
Andover Seminary, presented their aims to the Con- 
gregational ministry with such force as to inspire 
the immediate creation of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions.t In 1812 the 
American Board sent its first five eager candidates to 
India. 

‘There were actually seven in the group, for Samuel 
Newell and Adoniram Judson took their young wives 
with them. The unmarried men were Samuel Nott, 
Luther Rice, and Gordon Hall. They went in the 
apostolic spirit, with little physical equipment, need- 
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ing even to learn the languages in which they hoped 
to preach the Gospel. 

During the long voyage the Judsons and Luther 
Rice were converted by their Scripture studies to the 
Baptist profession. ‘Their breach with Congregation- 
alism resulted in the founding of a Baptist missionary 
board to support the dissenters. 

The little band made no triumphal entry into hea- 
thendom. The East India Company, which had trouble 
enough with British missionaries, barred the newcom- 
ers from Calcutta with the excuse that they represent- 
ed an enemy nation. Harriet Newell died during the 
wanderings which followed. The girl of nineteen and 
her new-born baby were the protomartyrs of Ameri- 
can missions. Some years later, in Rangoon, Ann 
Judson and her child died as the indirect result of 
persecution by the Burmese political authorities. Iwo 
of the men succumbed to cholera before they were 
middle-aged, two returned with impaired health to 
serve their mission boards in America; only one spent 
a long life in the field. Yet it was through their labor 
that the Congregationalists obtained a foothold in 
Bombay and Ceylon, the Baptists established a per- 
manent mission in Burma, and New England became 
a mobilizing ground of the Church Militant. 

The heroic tragedies of the pioneers appealed to 
sentimental folk at Home, and practical minds noted 
their undeniable successes. Before long the mission- 
ary movement was paying dividends of vitality to the 
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churches that supported it. The idea of world con- . 
quest, translated into altruistic terms and backed by 
_ the scriptural “Go ye,” was mighty in effect. Contri-. 
butions began to trickle in, and then to flow steadily. 
Fifty dollars would come “from an aged woman in> 
Barnet, Vermont, being the avails of a small dairy the 
past year’; one hundred ‘‘from an obscure female, 
who kept the money for many years, waiting for a 
proper opportunity to bestow it upon a religious ob- 
ject.” Men gave liberally, but women picturesquely. 
The first legacy received by the American Board was 
$345.83 saved from a servant girl’s wages of fifty cents 
a week. Shortly afterwards a wealthier lady left the 
board $30,000. Like a fine rain the weekly pennies of 
mite societies, cent societies, Sunday schools, poured 
in. And all this giving was merely the concrete phase 
of an enthusiasm which expressed itself also in writ- 
ing, preaching, and prayer. ‘The American Board’s 
Missionary Herald contained most of the writing; 
ministers did the preaching; and thousands of the 
pious prayed, rapt in the dream of meeting souls be- 
fore God’s throne on Judgment Day who had been 
saved in answer to their supplications. ‘The churches 
appointed a day of fast for the salvation of the world. 

New missions were founded at increasingly short 
intervals. ‘The American Board, uniting for a time 
the efforts of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
Churches with the Congregational, sustained its work 
in Bombay and Ceylon, and was ready, when the East 
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India Company lost its dictatorial power, to invade 
the country at several other points. In 1819 its mis- 
sionaries went to the Sandwich Islands (now the Ha- 
waiian Islands); in 1820 it sent Pliny Fisk and Levi 
Parsons to Syria; in 1830 Elijah Bridgman entered 
forbidden China; in 1834 and 1835 three African sta- 
tions were begun; and the work was meanwhile pro- 
ceeding in Turkey, Persia, Greece, Siam, Borneo, and 
among the American Indians. ‘The Baptists concen- 
trated on Burma and the adjacent countries, Siam, 
Assam, and India; but they also attempted a mission 
in Liberia and made an attack on the various ortho- 
doxies of France, Germany, and Greece. ‘The aim was 
“to give to the largest possible number, in the short- 
est time possible, the pure Gospel of our Lord.” As 
one heathen land after another was invaded, the need 
for more workers became pressingly obvious. Mission- 
aries home on furlough went from church to church 
and from college to college pleading the necessities of 
their fields. They asked the churches for money, but 
the colleges for men. They preached a youth move- 
ment; and from Yale, Williams, Andover, Dartmouth, 
\ Amherst, Princeton, the volunteers came by twos and 
threes and half dozens, were examined and ordained, 
/and sailed from Boston eager to inherit that “exceed- 
_ingand eternal weight of glory” which was to be their 
\sole reward for lifelong renunciation and bereave- 
ment, toil and discomfort. 
‘The missionary movement emerged naturally from 
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an age of industrial progress in the east, adventurous 
pioneering in the west, a growing sense of national 
destiny, and a fresh spiritual hope. Another trend, 
equally to be expected in such times, was that towards 
universal education. A people which had enlighten- 
ment to export could not very well neglect its own 
children. 

In New England they never had neglected their 
sons. It was to be expected that the quickening pulse 
of the nineteenth century would stimulate the devel- 
opment of public schools for boys and the founding 
of colleges for men. But for girls to take their equal 
place in the public schools, and for anyone to dream 
of educating them beyond those schools, represented 
a genuine innovation. 

It had been assumed, both before and for some 
time after the Revolution, that a girl was sufficiently 
schooled when she could read the Bible, write, and 
keep household accounts. ‘These crumbs of skill she 
must pick up without intruding on her brothers’ 
more consequential studies. Boston, after 1790, al- 
lowed girls to attend school for two hours daily dur- 
ing the summer term, provided there were any vacant 
seats. By 1824 the city had reached the point of open- 
ing a girls’ high school; but “so persistent and so un- 
womanly was their zeal for knowledge”’ that two hun- 
dred eighty-six pupils enrolled as against ninety in 
the boys’ school; and the trustees, alarmed by this 
dangerous disproportion, closed the school for girls. 
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While such outright discrimination was unusual, it 
is true that girls were nowhere encouraged as boys 
were to take advantage of the schools. 

The root of the matter was that women had appar- 
ently no work for which they needed intellectual 
training. The world required of them only what they 
could learn in their mothers’ kitchens, plus perhaps 
a fashionable modicum of ‘“‘accomplishments’’ for 
wealthy young ladies. There were also some discour- 
aging theories about the delicacy of the female consti- 
tution, the limitations of the female mind, and the 
menace to the home of an enlightened wifehood. But 
such notions would crumble before a specific need for 
educated women. 

‘The need came when a general desire for more 
schools coincided with a shortage of men in the east. 
‘The wages of male teachers advanced faster than those 
of women. Inevitably, women began to take over the 
teaching profession, and the humanitarian spirit of 
the nineteenth century had to concede them a réle in 
its project of national and world enlightenment. The 
motive for their education was established. 

In the 1830's there were already a few pioneering 
high schools where girls might neglect the ‘““ornamen- 
tal branches” for studies like algebra and moral phil- 
osophy, almost indecently masculine. Among them, 
Ipswich Seminary prospered as a seat of scholarship 
and piety. Here Zilpah Grant and Mary Lyon encour- 
aged minds which would elsewhere have been ‘‘fin- 
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ished” with a smattering of music, drawing, and em- 
broidery, to delve into solid borrowing from their 
brothers’ curricula. ‘The alumnae of Ipswich were in 
demand as teachers; and the founders themselves had 
many invitations to repeat their success in other 
towns. Yet Miss Grant and Miss Lyon were not satis- 
fied with their famous seminary. 

They knew that Ipswich shared one great limita- 
tion with every other girls’ school of the highest or the 
lowest standing; it was not adequately financed. The 
education of men, being a matter of public interest, 
was aided by endowments. But why should anyone 
endow the whim of other people’s daughters to study? 
The question was barely beginning to find an answer, 
and meanwhile girls individually had to pay two or 
three times as much as boys did for a year in high 
school. No wonder the hard-pressed fathers of most of 
them decided that women were just as well off un- 
taught. ‘The lucky few who did reach a school like Ips- 
wich found it run with a strangling economy—the 
staff small, the equipment meager, the principal wear- 
ing herself out in a hopeless financial struggle. No 
such institution could feel that its usefulness would 
outlast many years of property depreciation, precar- 
ious income, and changing management; sooner or 
later, as the final history of Ipswich itself showed, it 
must sacrifice its quality; and then, losing prestige, 
dwindle and die, while girls still longed for what it 
should have given them. 
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Mary Lyon, who herself had wept with desire for 
education, wrote, ‘My heart has so yearned over the 
adult female youth in the common walks of life, that 
it has sometimes seemed as if there was a fire, shut up 
in my bones.” And she gave up the assistant principal- 
ship of Ipswich to create what Ipswich would never 
be: a permanent, endowed seminary, offering the 
highest possible education to the daughters of the 
middle class, at a cost within their means. 

She used to say, “It is one of the nicest of mental 
operations to distinguish between the very difficult 
and the impossible.’’ Making the distinction to her 
own satisfaction, if to no one else’s, she set out, a 
woman working for women in a men’s world, to raise 
the $20,000 and win the public approval necessary for 
her project. 

A board of trustees developed from the group of 
philanthropic ministers and business men whom she 
invited to her parlor to be convinced that human 
progress depended on the position of women. ‘They 
were not, however, an automotive vehicle. Miss Lyon 
had to push and tug, and by main force of enthusiasm 
move her gentlemen out of sloughs and across deserts. 

From the autumn of 18 34, when she raised her first 
thousand dollars among the ladies of Ipswich, her 
chosen task was begging. She called on rich merchants 
in Boston and poor farmers in the Berkshires. She got 
ministers to aid her in holding public meetings in vil- 
Iage school houses. From town to town, by stage and 
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buggy, she went with her green velvet bag for contri- 
butions. Tongues wagged because she traveled so 
much with the Reverend Mr. Hawks, official agent of 
the trustees; but Miss Lyon expressed once for all her 
regard for the talkers: “‘My heart is sick, my soul is 
pained, with this empty gentility, this genteel noth- 
ingness; I am doing a great work, I cannot come 
down.” 

Raising money was no harder than winning ap- 
proval.'The Massachusetts General Association, voice 
of the still potent hierarchy of Congregational min- 
isters, voted down a resolution favoring the new sem- 
inary, and the member who had introduced it wrote 
to Miss Lyon, “Thus you see that the measure has ut- 
terly failed. ‘The hand of the Lord is in all this.” But 
the hand of the Lord allowed a similar resolution to 
be approved the following year. ‘Then there were im- 
portant legal formalities. After some anxious days a 
charter incorporating the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary tiptoed out of the state legislature into the 
governor’s office, whence it emerged duly bearing the 
exalted names of Edward Everett and Horace Mann. 
The general public was hardest to convince. It re- 
ceived delightedly the first jeers of the newspapers, 
and ceased not from levity until its own daughters 
were demanding to attend the successful seminary at 
South Hadley. 

When the building began there were more trou- 
bles. The excavation was wrongly placed, and had to 
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be dug anew. The walls collapsed, and had to be re- 
built. Subscriptions failed, and had to be re-solicited. 
In this emergency an open letter from Miss Grant of 
Ipswich was presented to a score of prominent Bos- 
tonians. ‘““How shall the many destitute children in 
our country be rightly guided without a teacher?” the 
plea ran. “How can females teach without being pre- 
pared? And how can a sufficient number be prepared 
without public aid?” ‘The gentlemen gave over $4000 
as their response to such timely questions. 

Still there was nothing left over from building the 
seminary to pay for its furnishing, and the final ap- 
peal that went out was addressed to dozens of sewing 
circles. Miss Lyon understood the ladies of New Eng- 
land. From far and wide came the boxes of bedding 
and the sums of money for furniture which she had 
requested. 

At least it was no problem to find students. Only 
eighty out of more than two hundred applicants could 
be accommodated the first year. ‘They came to a great 
red brick building, bare and unfinished, with a lad- 
der where the front steps were to be. Mary Lyon 
greeted them with a motherly kiss and set them to 
work. The early ones had an orientation week of 
sweeping up shavings, laying carpets, distributing 
furniture, hemming sheets, and sewing mattresses. 
Nor did the late arrivals escape vicissitude. Some of 
them had to stay in village homes for the first few 
nights; others slept on the floor until their beds were 
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ready. It was the eighth of November, and the stoves 
had not come. “Young ladies,” said Miss Lyon, “‘you 
will recall these little experiences in the real hard- 
ships of the Far West.” 

She had a right to expect codperation from these 
girls. For them she had agonized to clothe a wild 
dream with form and substance. Here was their sem- 
inary, established like a college with charter and 
trustees and building of its own; permanent, to teach 
all generations even to the daughters of the millen- 
nium. 

Here mature and scholarly girls could study as men 
did in colleges, with all the benefits of system and 
standard. ‘The subjects public opinion did not allow 
to be taught in this decade would come in the next; 
mathematics and science represented a great step for- 
ward; soon Latin would balance them, and some day 
Hebrew and Greek. 

Here, finally, was the school, best yet cheapest, that 
any farmer’s daughter could afford to attend. ‘The 
economies of the seminary were its most unique fea- 
tures. They represented a three-fold application of 
Mary Lyon’s favorite word— benevolence. A benev- 
olent public had given the property; there was no rent 
to pay, no problem of boarding pupils in the village 
as had been necessary at Ipswich. Benevolent teachers 
accepted salaries lower than other schools paid, for 
the sake of the good they could do at this one. Miss 
Lyon herself never received over $200 a year as prin- 
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cipal of Mount Holyoke. The benevolence of the 
pupils took the form of “domestic work,” and gave the 
seminary its most talked-of peculiarity. "The man who 
chopped wood was the only servant on the grounds; 
all the cooking, cleaning, and laundry work was done 
by the students—eight hours a week for each girl. 
‘This arrangement brought on the seminary a good 
deal of pointless ridicule and some serious question- 
ing too; but “Miss Lyon’s manual labor school” out- 
lived both. ‘The fruit of benevolence was a charge of 
$60 a year for board and tuition at Mount Holyoke. 
Miss Lyon used to explain it to the students: ““Young 
ladies, it is not to save your money . . . that we have 
put our terms so low, ... but by doing so we expect to 
place you under obligations that you can never dis- 
charge except in similar work. .. . If the world is ever 
won for Christ, it must be by those who count them- 
selves debtors... to the dark, the distant, and the try- 
ing fields where none but those who have in their 
hearts the secret of the Lord are willing to go.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE SEMINARY 


Mount Hotyoxe became famous as a place where 
lives were motivated. Its power in this respect de- 
pended ona basic homogeneity of personnel, supplied 
with consistent leadership. The common traditions 
brought by the first students and replenished with 
little variation by succeeding classes became concen- 
trated, reduced to their very essence in the process of 
spiritual inbreeding; and the ways in which they were 
expressed became themselves traditional. Most con- 
spicuous of the characteristic activities was that which 
lay so near to Mary Lyon’s heart — service of teachers 
and missionaries to “the dark, the distant, and the try- 
ing fields.” A chapter devoted to making acquaintance 
with the earliest members of the seminary will help 
us understand the sources and nature of this interest 
so energetically sustained by student generation upon 
generation. 

For twelve years the center and soul of all activity 
was Mary Lyon. She seems to have been tireless. “The 
wear and tear of what I cannot do,” she said, “‘is a 
great deal more than the wear and tear of what I can 
do.”’ Her pupils recalled how “‘she used to come some- 
times driving into the Domestic Hall like a veritable 
steam engine.” ‘his haste seldom implied worry or 
strain. It was a precept of Miss Lyon’s religion “‘to ex- 
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hibit to the universe a being enjoying all the happi- 
ness for which we were created.” Her girls remem- 
bered to the end of their lives ‘“‘that beaming look on 
her face,” like ‘“‘sunshine that lights and warms every- 
thing it rests on.”’ 

She simplified her crowded days by a maxim: “The 
unimportant must be accommodated.”’ It is said that 
in Ipswich she took materials to a seamstress with the 
request, ‘“I want you to make the dress just as you 
please and not trouble me with any questions about 
it.”’ But this indifference to costume approached ab- 
sent-mindedness, and had to be curbed. ‘““Now Miss 
Tolman,” she would enjoin her roommate, “please 
don’t let me go to breakfast without my collar. I must 
be a good example.” 

She had the combination of human sympathy and 
intellectual enthusiasm that marks a true educator. 
Humor was one of her teaching devices, and she could 
use satire tellingly—‘“‘but never to hurt one’s feel- 
ings.’’* She treated her students as worthy of defer- 
ence. Their reasonable wishes were granted, and her 
own requests she put to them “like a mother talking 
to her girls of whose codperation she was perfectly 
sure.” She liked to plan surprises and outings for her 
large family, and to work in the kitchen with them, 
making pumpkin pies and promulgating her own 
recipe for doughnuts. 

Religious conviction had come late to the self 
reliant scholar, but it came with power. Every depart- 
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ment of life had religious meaning for Miss Lyon. “I 
pray as truly that the bread may be sweet for this great 
family as I do for the conversion of the world,’ she 
said; and her pupils sensed in those prayers an “‘inti- 
macy with God.” She needed no affectation of piety. 
One of the younger girls, who on her first night at the 
seminary happened to share the principal’s room, 
marveled that with such an opportunity for preach- 
ing, ‘She said nothing to me on religious subjects, but 
told me various different ways of going to sleep if one 
was inclined to be wakeful.” 

The little group of teachers clustered about Miss 
Lyon like seraphs around the throne. ‘They had all 
begun as her pupils, some at Ipswich, the others at 
Mount Holyoke itself. As long as the seminary re- 
mained a unique institution it had, or at least pre- 
ferred, to draw its faculty from among its own gradu- 
ates. The teachers were thus the cream of previous 
classes, the most dependable and studious, the most 
pious, and also in many cases the most popular and 
well-favored. For, said Miss Lyon,"‘I have no personal 
charms to attract pupils or win public favor, so have 
had special reference to these in choosing my teach- 
ers.’”’ Her plan succeeded so far as to cause small feuds 
among the student devotees of the various teachers. 

These rivalries were based on more than academic 
contact. Each teacher had general charge of a group 
or “‘section,’’ of girls whom it was her business to ad- 
vise as an older sister on everything from keeping ac- 
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counts to finding the way of salvation. She also taught 
several subjects, which might vary from year to year, 
and found occasion to help Miss Lyon in the adminis- 
trative work, for which no staff was employed. Her 
annual salary was between $120 and $200. 

The number of teachers fluctuated, and was often 
reduced unduly by illness and sudden departures. 
‘The missionary movement proved a constant drain 
on the faculty; and although she was at her wit’s end 
to replace them, Miss Lyon gave her best assistants 
cheerfully to the heathen. It seemed impossible that 
such losses could be repaired by the addition of inex- 
perienced last year’s graduates; yet time and again the 
principal rebuilt her weakened faculty into a loyal 
and efficient unit. Her own early departure, “‘like the 
blotting out of the sun at midday,’ left a school or- 
ganized and inspired to perpetuate itself through any 
change of personnel. 

‘The students numbered eighty at first, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five by 1850. Miss Lyon as the Board 
of Admission was beset with applicants. ‘They let her 
know that they recognized in the seminary a highroad 
for their most cherished ideals. ‘““My own motives,” 
wrote a candidate for the first year’s class, ‘“‘are to pre- 
pare myself for usefulness at the West.’’ Hannah 
Plimpton spoke for many of her contemporaries in 
saying, ‘I was in my ‘teens when I decided that if the 
Lord opened the way, I would go to Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and prepare to do what I could to benefit 
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the world.” ‘The letter asking admission for Susan 
Reed predicts that others from the locality might fol- 
low her to Mount Holyoke, “and thus an evangelical 
influence be introduced into this town which is sore- 
ly needed.” Sure enough, Hannah Plimpton became 
a missionary, and Susan Reed carried the evangelical 
influence not only to her native town, but to Ceylon. 
And the faith of Mrs. ‘Tolman, who on her deathbed 
requested that her six daughters be educated at the 
seminary, was justified in their six admirable careers. 

Only a serious purpose could have inspired the sac- 
rifices made by some girls to attend the seminary. 
Laura Nichols worked from early morning until eight 
at night in a cotton mill for $1.50 a week, and would 
sit up several hours longer stitching the uppers on 
shoes by candlelight, to earn her $60 for a year at 
Mount Holyoke. Others taught school for equally 
meager wages, sometimes alternating years of teach- 
ing and study. 

‘This circumstance, with Miss Lyon’s preference for 
mature students, tended to raise the age level at the 
seminary. [he younger girls were sometimes appalled 
on entering, to find many of their classmates over 
twenty. A wide range of teaching experience was rep- 
resented. Lydia Babbit had taught school in her fa- 
ther’s carpenter shop before she was sixteen; and 
Lydia Bates had been a governess in the South. Abi- 
gail Moore and Sarah Brigham had held principal- 
ships. For such students the course was in the nature 
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of post-graduate work, and sometimes was completed 
in two years instead of three. 

The students’ background was uniform enough. 
With few exceptions, they came of New England 
stock. Only a few were city bred, and hardly any were 
wealthy. The younger ones might be gay and critical, 
but they had capacities which Mary Lyon would cul- 
tivate. Their letters written at the seminary often 
change magically in a few months’ time from tones of 
youthful affectation and scepticism to honest enthu- 
siasm—a change not of growth alone but of discovery, 
of the mind’s coming into its inheritance. 

‘They sensed keenly the newness and rareness of 
their position at Mount Holyoke. ‘““The intellectual 
wreath to twine” was not a feminine prerogative. Yet 
there they were, a hundred womenfolk, strenuously 
braiding together strands of natural science, mathe- 
matics, French and Latin, rhetoric, logic, political and 
ecclesiastical history, political economy, natural the- 
ology, Butler’s Analogy, Abercrombie’s The Intellec- 
tual Powers, and other forms of learnedness, gar- 
nished with music, composition, and calisthenics. It 
was an experience to be savored well. 

“T almost expect,” wrote Mary Weaver in 1844, ‘to 
see the Shade of Euclid start to light, with admiration 
when his abstruse problems are mastered in public, 
even by the laughing girl of sixteen, then the sciences, 
why we all have the key, and can enter the ‘Sanctum 
Sanctorum’ of nature at pleasure.” Although it was 
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not the official attitude at the seminary to value knowl- 
edge for its own sake, intellectual curiosity ran high; 
the girls collected facts as they collected plants for their 
herbariums. Susan Reed, when she was a teacher, 
took several new girls walking to Prospect Hill; as 
they stooped to pick up acorns she remarked, “This 
little cup in which the acorn grows is a cupule. Shall 
you not be more interested in seeing it henceforth to 
know that it isa cupule?”’ And undoubtedly they were. 

‘The science courses seemed especially new and ex- 
citing. Elementary as they were, their very inclusion 
in the curriculum was liberal for those days. Science 
and theology together explained the universe. But 
their relationship was unmistakable —one of the Pri- 
mary Truths (along with “Our perceptions may be 
trusted,” and “Every effect has a cause’) being, ““Con- 
trivance is the proof of an intelligent cause, and the 
nature of a contrivance indicates the design of the 
contriver.”’ ‘Thus natural law was the strictly limited 
instrument of a supernatural Providence. In the fu- 
ture life it would be surpassed and forgotten. Marga- 
ret Mann, recalled as one of the most intellectual of 
the early teachers, envisioned a transubstantiation of 
the sciences in Heaven: “‘May my Botany be the rose 
of Sharon, and the Lily of the Valley; my Geology 
the Rock of Ages in the Mount of the New Jerusalem; 
my Chemistry the invisible elements of the Mysteri- 
ous Trinity.’”’ Meanwhile, earthly sciences, taught by 
Miss Lyon, her niece Abigail Moore, and Professor 
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Hitchcock of Amherst, pushed back earth’s horizons 
for the girls at Mount Holyoke. 

‘The academic watchword was thoroughness. Not 
every course was complete in subject matter, but as 
far as it went it must be completely mastered. Each 
fourth lesson was a review, in which “there was no 
reprieve from absolute perfection.’’ Once annually 
came the dreaded oral examinations, a public event 
attended by professors and students from Amherst, 
trustees of the seminary, parents and friends. ‘The 
guests would be entertained afterwards with music, 
calisthenics, refreshments, and devotions. But the oc- 
casion was more than a formality; it exhibited the aca- 
demic standard of the school. ‘The questions could 
not be framed leniently; on the contrary, it was a 
point of pride to make them difficult. Witness the ex- 
amination of a young lady in English History: “She 
began with the earliest years and went on with all the 
changes under different dynasties; through British, 
Danish, Saxon, Norman days; went on with different 
rulers, and what distinguished their reigns, without 
questions, till the word ‘sufficient’ came.” 

Such learning depended more on memory than un- 
derstanding. It was almost entirely factual; the stu- 
dent was supposed to correlate and interpret for her- 
self as her maturity permitted. Younger girls, even 
though they “thirsted for learning,” might never fully 
digest the material they gulped down. This was ac- 
cepted educational method in the 1840’s. Mary Lyon 
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tried to evade its disadvantages by choosing mature 
students, and she modified it by the “topic system”’ of 
assigning various subjects on which the students were 
supposed to hunt out material in the day’s lesson. She 
would not be deflected further from the methods of 
the best contemporary schools; the only alternative 
she knew was the superficial finishing school educa- 
tion against which Mount Holyoke stood as a protest. 

‘The girls took their school life with an eager seri- 
ousness which nearly wore them out. Miss Lyon tried 
to guard their health, but her own deeper instincts 
thwarted the intention. She considered it a “‘sin of 
omission not to accomplish as much as possible every 
moment,” and she could not bear to discourage any- 
one from an act of self-sacrifice. She taught her pupils 
to plan for the use of every half-hour in the day, and 
set them an example of industry which was hard to 
withstand. She seems to have been oblivious to the 
nervous strain caused by the intensive study, the ebb 
and flow of religious interest, the seventy-two rules 
that worried conscientious girls, and by the mere rou- 
tine of seminary life, with its five o’clock rising hour, 
its dozens of bells insisting on punctuality (there 
were forty bells a day in 1852) , and its elaborate sys- 
tem ofdomestic tasks. But the effect was plain in the 
number of illnesses and deaths which visited Mount 
Holyoke—enough to cause some query even in that 
day, as to whether the female constitution could en- 
dure to be educated. 
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In spite of all vicissitudes the students were con- 
tented; for the reputation of the seminary was sufh- 
cient to keep away girls unwilling to sustain its rigors. 
Those who came found the atmosphere not repress- 
ing but invigorating. Perhaps they exaggerate in tell- 
ing us that “everyone enjoyed the domestic work and 
took great pride in it’”’; their letters in student days 
were more tolerant than enthusiastic. ‘“We have rare 
times,’ wrote Jerusha Babcock, “laughing at the do- 
mestic things around us. Pshaw! when we get our 
school started, we intend to take for our motto, 
‘Mount Holyoke School Revised in a more elegant 
Edition.’”’ But most of them were accustomed to noth- 
ing more elegant or easy than what they found at 
Mount Holyoke—‘“the fourth story room, the little 
open stove, .. . the small whale-oil tin lamp, . . .. the 
carpetless floor . . . the washing of table cloths and 
towels, the mopping of floors and stairs.” 

They relished with unspoiled zest such festivities 
as their life afforded; chiefly the spontaneous merri- 
ment that arises in friendly groups, but also more for- 
mal occasions— Thanksgiving, when Abigail Spauld- 
ing wrote, “I doubt much whether a happier fam- 
ily could be found in New England than was Miss 
Lyon’s’; and Commencement; visits to and from Am- 
herst; tea in South Hadley homes; sleigh rides and 
picnics. ‘Ihe students of Amherst invited those of 
Mount Holyoke to attend their ceremonial christen- 
ing of Mount Norwottuck, the girls supplying lunch 
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and the men speeches. (A toast to the seminary was 
responded to by the son of one of its trustees ‘“‘on be- 
half of the young ladies.”) Only less exciting was the 
annual senior picnic on Mount Holyoke. The senti- 
ment which suggested “The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ 
as the most appropriate poem to be read aloud at 
such a festivity was perhaps naive, but certainly gen- 
uine.” 

Miss Lyon proclaimed Mount Holyoke “a school 
for Christ,’’ and said that she had made a covenant 
with God for every pupil who should come within its 
walls. But the religious manifestations which so long 
characterized the seminary were by no means unique 
in kind. Mount Holyoke’s famous prayer meetings, 
revivals, and missionary society were copied from 
those of churches in the outside world. The belief 
which sustained them was the currently accepted doc- 
trine of the atonement—of individual salvation 
through conviction of sin and faith in divine love. 
Evangelism was imported to the seminary, not in- 
vented there. Nevertheless, the seminary was a gar- 
den weeded and watered beyond the possibilities of 
any church. No minister could select his people as 
Miss Lyon did her students, remove temptations and 
distractions from their way, require them to attend 
church and to remember the text, headings and sub- 
divisions of the sermon, to make a systematic study of 
the Bible, to join in a worship service each morning 
and a prayer meeting each evening (besides a longer 
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mid-week service) , and to spend two half-hours daily 
alone in prayer and meditation. So the seminary out- 
ranked every church in the land as a seat of divine 
grace. Its almost annual revivals were a topic of inter- 
est to religious circles everywhere; many a student 
enrolled in the express hope of finding salvation; and 
the experience of the alumnae was, ‘‘It is harder to be 
a Christian anywhere than at Mount Holyoke.” 

Each year within a few days after the opening of 
school, “the names of those were taken who are Pro- 
fessors of religion, and those who are not.” ‘This was 
done in a very outright manner, by requesting the 
“professors” to stand in assembly. Seventy-five per 
cent would be a large proportion to start with. ‘The 
remaining twenty-five per cent or more constituted a 
subject for prayer. In the seminary environment some 
of them were sure to join the “hopefully pious” group 
before the year was out. Miss Lyon watched for any 
acceleration in the normal trend, as a sign of special 
grace hovering near. She had a genius for discovering 
and using the moment when a number of girls were 
ready to feel concern for their souls and to draw oth- 
ers with them in a group impulse. 

The notable revival of 1846 began when the prin- 
cipal invited to meet in her room any “who had come 
to a decision that whatever others might do, they 
would seek religion.’”’ More came than were expected. 
The next day Miss Lyon talked with all the uncon- 
verted students, and several of them “expressed 
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hope’; that is, achieved the faith which made them 
Christians in the contemporary sense of the word. For 
ten days the feeling spread and deepened. Occasional 
meetings guided but did not control it. Each day 
brought conversions. Meals were eaten in silence, and 
with a conspicuous loss of appetite. Recreation day 
seemed like the Sabbath. Students would be seen 
“quietly conversing together, one perhaps a Chris- 
tian, the other an awakened sinner inquiring the way 
to Jesus.’’ Miss Lyon finally gave the school a “fast 
day’”’—on which attendance at meals was optional, 
classes were omitted, meditation was encouraged, and 
numerous meetings were held. After this solemn cli- 
max a diminuendo set in, marked by “an inclination 
to self-examination and fear of deception” which the 
teachers regarded as rather a favorable sign.* Sixty 
converts had been made in three weeks. 

‘The following year, “instead of the overwhelming 
influence, the still small voice seemed to speak to in- 
dividual hearts, and so silent and obscure was the 
work, that we never wished to speak of it as a revival.” 
Yet fifty conversions occurred. It was a rare mind 
which could resist the forces of home training, group 
psychology, and personal appeal concentrated in these 
seasons. [he most hostile were often the most vulner- 
able. A girl who entered the seminary under a prom- 
ise to “‘a particular friend” that she would not yield 
to its pious influence ended by remaining there over 
the holidays to avoid temptation. For others, who had 
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come anticipating a spiritual cataclysm, it was a mo- 
ment of triumph when they could write to prayerful 
families, ““O, if I know my own heart I would come 
out and be separate from the world.’’* 

‘The experience resolved personal conflicts and so 
liberated a flood of energy. Converts at once began to 
feel responsible for other souls. Emily Norcross wrote 
of anew roommate, I have only one objection to her; 
that is, she is not pious. . .. Perhaps she is to room 
with me that I may have an opportunity of doing her 
‘ good.” One year, a group of girls made it their prac- 
tice to “‘speak a word for Jesus” to any others who 
joined them in their daily walks. Their sincerity was 
never repulsed. A generation later, during the Civil 
War, the girls extended their efforts to relatives and 
friends at home. ‘Vhey would plead with them in let- 
ters, and bring request for them at the recess prayer 
meetings at the seminary.® ‘Will you please pray for a 
dear cousin in the Army of the Potomac—he is not 
a Christian,” their notes would read; or, “My father 
and mother are both hardened sinners —I beg you to 
pray for them.” ‘These supplications were so often an- 
swered that requests began coming from outside; pas- 
tors would write to their young friends at Mount 
Holyoke, asking that prayer be raised for a revival in 
the home church. 

Miss Lyon, who believed that “feeling without ac- 
tion is exceedingly dangerous,’ always tried to reduce 
the emotional phase of a revival and encourage the 
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testimony of changed behavior. She would tell her 
heavenly-minded flock: “Do not let anyone, when she 
hears your voice in the little prayer meeting, think of 
you, ‘I suppose she is a real good person, but I wish 
she would pay me the two cents she borrowed.’ ” Her 
emphasis in religion fell on the privilege of service. 
She spoke seldom of punishment and the future life; 
never of doctrinal distinctions. Her precept, “Bring 
your strongest intellectual powers into action when 
you look at the way of salvation,’ was applied in 
courses based on Butler’s Analogy and Alexander's 
Evidences of Christianity.’ Because of this intellec- 
tual preparation and fulfillment, her pupils gained 
from the experience of “conversion” not only a mo- 
mentary thrill but a lasting source of power. As one 
of them wrote, years later, ‘““We were taught that re- 
ligion was the supremely natural thing in the world 
...1t followed that the righteous atmosphere of the 
seminary was neither intensely emotional nor coldly 
intellectual; it was a life to be lived.” 

Intellectual stimulation looked for an outlet in 
teaching, and religious enthusiasm sought evangeli- 
cal expression. This double impulse first created and 
then motivated the seminary. Mary Lyon worked 
with it like an artist; we find in her the chief source 
of Mount Holyoke’s traditional zeal for world en- 
lightenment. 

Her interest in missions, which had encouraged 
pupils at Adams Academy to write compositions on 
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Harriet Newell, and graduates of Ipswich to embark 
on missionary careers, soon permeated the atmos- 
phere of Mount Holyoke. The subject had its full 
share in those quotable sayings which her pupils loved 
to preserve. Her motto for scholars was: “Study and 
teach nothing that cannot be made to help in the great 
work of converting the world to Christ.’’ She set a 
standard of conscientiousness: ‘“‘Wherever you are, 
you must be just as faithful as if you were mission- 
aries’; of fortitude: “No young lady is fit for a mis- 
sionary who complains of anything here’; and of al- 
truism: “Who in such a work will count her life dear 
unto herself? Who will call aught that she has her 
own?” 

The students readily joined in this interest. ‘The 
missionary cause was a topic of the times, about which 
they had heard and read from childhood. And it was 
the current youth movement, ardently supported by 
the men’s colleges; surely not to be neglected in their 
feminine counterpart. So the first extra-curricular ac- 
tivity at Mount Holyoke was a missionary society. 

There was, indeed, more than religious interest in 
its meetings. Besides praying, singing, and learning 
facts from the Missionary Herald, one saw curiosities 
from heathen lands; saw Persis Thurston in Sandwich 
Island garb, a string of scarlet beans and a whale’s 
tooth ornamenting her hair, Hawaiian phrases on her 
tongue; or letters from missionaries were read, de- 
scribing their adventures; or missionaries themselves, 
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home on furlough, would visit the seminary, accom- 
panied perhaps by a convert, regarding whose cos- 
tume and manners Miss Lyon must warn the girls be- 
forehand to “suppress a natural smile.”’ 

Each January a day of fast for missions was observed 
by the Congregational Church and of course by Mount 
Holyoke Seminary. The program included prayer “for 


the millennium; ... for the conversion of the world in 
particular places; . . . for the various missionary sta- 
tions; . . . for the missionaries by name;” and “‘for 


those we wish to become missionaries.’’ Such definite- 
ness was an index to the faith behind it. Prayer was so 
practical a power that schoolgirls in Persia and those 
in South Hadley thanked each other for the revivals 
consequent upon their reciprocal supplications. 

But Miss Lyon would not have the seminary pay in 
prayer alone its debt to the world. She instituted a 
missionary subscription which in seven years’ time 
showed $7000 given by her small and impecunious 
community for those who according to its standards 
were the truly needy of the earth. ‘This was not done 
without some application of her precept, ‘““We should 
give of our means until we feel the sacrifice.’ Her 
own yearly contribution of $90 was almost half her 
income, and many of the girls gave out of severe econ- 
omies. “I have thought much of the subject,’’ wrote 
one to her family, ‘‘and finally concluded to pay about 
$4.50... You know we talked before I left home that 
I might get me some sort of a bonnet in the spring, 
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and perhaps a dress, but I have concluded to get along 
comfortably without them.’’” 

It was a great day for Mount Holyoke when in 1843 
the seminary entertained Mr. Justin Perkins, founder 
of the American Board mission in Persia. For Mr. 
Perkins had come in search of a young lady to opena 
girls’ school in distant Urmia (Urumiah, Oroomiah). 
In “a wave of romantic missionary feeling” forty can- 
didates offered themselves. Of them all, Fidelia Fiske 
was chosen, the young teacher who wrote to Miss 
Lyon, “If counted worthy, I should be willing to go.” 

She was not only the first missionary from Miss 
Lyon’s staff and the first to leave directly from the 
school; she was one of the first American women to 
go as a missionary in her own right, rather than as a 
wife. A number of Mount Holyoke alumnae had al- 
ready entered upon missionary work by the process 
of marriage; but Fidelia went alone and with the spe- 
cial purpose of teaching. 

In the short time before her departure she became 
almost an object of idolatry. Her pupils knew that 
she “chose to go cherishing no expectation of again 
seeing friends or native land.” ‘They went to her one 
by one to say good-by, storing in reverent memory 
“her sweet face with the soft holy light upon it, as 
looking out to that far off land of her future labors 
she spoke last words to us.” ‘The messages which they 
wrote to enliven her voyage were hardly in the vein 
of steamer letters; their theme was generally, “When 
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your eye glances over these lines on the broad waters, 
will you not offer one petition for me, that I be not 
lost forever.” Invoked by the petitions or inspired by 
the heroic venture, a great revival swept over the 
seminary soon after Fidelia’s embarkation. 

‘The legend which she became had a lasting and spe- 
cific influence at Mount Holyoke. Missionary-teachers 
for generations made her their example. Half a dozen 
of her own colleagues followed her to heathen lands 
within a few years, each departure adding to the con- 
cern with which students and teachers prepared “‘out- 
fits,’ packed boxes of supplies, conned the Missionary 
Herald, listened to letters from the devoted ones, and 
conjectured about their own possible designation to 
lives of such thrilling usefulness. ““How we longed to 
be at work,” wrote one, “that we might do and suffer 
for the Lord.’’® 

From the very beginning, students in the men’s 
theological seminaries had been visiting Mount Hol- 
yoke and seeking acquaintance with its alumnae for 
the more or less definite purpose of selecting wives 
from that pious company. Even when the hope was 
unconscious, they naturally turned for companionship 
to these girls who shared their convictions. It became 
known that even missionaries could rely on Mount 
Holyoke as a reservoir of domestic felicity. ‘The prob- 
lem of marriage was especially difficult for them: it 
was so hard to find a woman not only able but willing 
to sever home ties, cross oceans, live alone in the wil- 
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derness, perform a good share of missionary labor in 
addition to the duties of a wife and mother, and keep 
serene through discomforts and discouragements. 
Missionary partnerships had to be made with special 
reference to the life ahead; sometimes they were even 
rather cold-bloodedly arranged.’® ‘The common pur- 
pose on which they were based often proved a surer 
guaranty of happiness than romantic attraction could 
be. 

Yet most young divines preferred a courtship in- 
volving the customary social graces and preliminary 
acquaintance. A place like Mount Holyoke, where 
they could be certain of finding girls of the right 
kind, and could, moreover, make their investigations 
in the course of ordinary non-committal amenities, 
was a god-send to them. The seminary was not un- 
aware of its benefactions, however modestly it await- 
ed opportunities to dispense them. Its corporate atti- 
tude was that of the teacher who wrote to Fidelia 
Fiske regarding a missionary of the Urmia station, a 
widower home on furlough: “. .. he has not even 
called upon us as yet. You must not expect him to 
take you a Holyoke sister unless he takes some step 
himself about it, as we are not apt to volunteer, you 
know, or advertise each other. I should think it prob- 
able however that he might call and see us before he 
leaves the country, even if he does not want any of 
our good things.” *° 

So were recruited the earliest of the famous Mount 
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Holyoke missionaries —almost all as missionary wives, 
for Miss Fiske was exceptional in her generation. 
Mary Lyon saw nearly forty of them go out in her 
lifetime, to eight different countries. By 1887 there 
were a hundred and seventy-five living in eighteen 
countries. ‘The total up to the present is over four 
hundred. Their children have inherited names great 
in missionary history— Hume, Rhea, Scudder, How- 
land. Many formal distinctions mark them —one was 
among the first seven missionaries of the Women’s 
Board; another was the first woman appointed for in- 
dustrial work by any board; another was early among 
medical missionaries of her sex, and so on. But their 
achievements have been more in pioneering than in 
primacy. ‘Ihe communities they changed, the schools 
they founded, the hardships they endured and the 
martyrdoms they accepted speak for them sufficiently. 

Because their altruism took so conspicuous a form, 
the missionaries have come to represent the whole 
group of Mount Holyoke’s early alumnae. Actually 
they were far outnumbered by their classmates who 
carried the same spirit into commoner walks of life. 
Opportunity in the shape of a missionary husband 
did not offer itself to everyone, and to “‘go mission- 
ary’ alone required not only unusual courage and a 
tolerant family, but a somewhat rare appointment. 
Many a young woman who dreamed of battling with 
Hinduism far across the sea had to compromise on a 
crusade against illiteracy in Ohio. 
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Any type of educational or evangelistic work was 
held in high respect at the seminary, especially if it 
required one to “go where no one else will go, do 
what no one else will do.” Each girl chose her field 
according to her fortitude. A senior wrote home near 
the end of her course: ‘‘Miss Whitman asked us the 
other day to write notes if we wanted a school, and 
how far South, or West, we should be willing to go. 
If I only had the courage, I should like to go far out 
in the west among the destitute.” 

To teach the Indians, or the southern Negroes, or 
to join fortunes with a home missionary, were under- 
takings differing only in degee of boldness, not in 
quality of motive, from that of the foreign mission- 
ary. Then there was the vast new frontier country, 
from Michigan southward to Tennessee, calling ur- 
gently for teachers and offering them many of the 
trials, sacrifices, and incentives of a foreign field. Even 
in New England, school-keeping could not fail to be 
a useful profession if the teacher were prepared to en- 
force high standards. 

- Miss Lyon was kept busy each commencement time 
conducting an informal Appointments Bureau. As 
the seminary grew in size, it grew in reputation; the 
supply of its graduates never exceeded the demand 
for them. Heads of schools not only wrote to but visit- 
ed Mount Holyoke in search of teachers. Girls were 
engaged for principalships before they received their 
diplomas. In 1856 an alumna visiting in Ohio had 
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“some five or six situations .. . placed at her com- 
mand ...as soon as she had announced herself a grad- 
uate of Holyoke.” 

During the first forty-five years, sixteen out of 
every twenty graduates taught school for some length 
of time. Miss Lyon’s question to alumnae used to be, 
‘Are you married, or are you teaching?” And one of 
the trustees settled the question of carpeting the Sem- 
inary Hall by declaring, ““The times demand it. ‘The 
education of the world is being carried on here.” This 
was not hard to believe, seeing how the purpose which 
had built Mount Holyoke was appropriating the lives 
of its alumnae. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MISSIONARIES 


“DEAR to my heart are my friends and country. Yet, 
all this side the grave, how transient! ‘The poor hea- 
then possess immortal natures, and are perishing. Who 
will give them the Bible, and tell them of a Savior?” 

These are typical words of a young woman dedicat- 
ing herself to missionary work early in the nineteenth 
century. The simple motive they state is that which 
turned the faces of a great company away from Amer- 
ica toward the fierce isles and silent inhospitable con- 
tinents of heathendom. — 

Foreign missions were the first-fruits of religious 
humanitarianism, the earliest, most unworldly expres- 
sion of the social gospel. We wrong the missionaries 
in thinking of them as dour-faced preachers of doom. 
Their grandfathers’ Calvinistic faith sent no young 
theologians to live in danger and loneliness for the 
sake of barbarians thousands of stormy miles from Bos- 
ton. It was warmth of heart and brightness of hope 
which made missionaries. They believed that the 
whole world could be saved, and gloried in the privi- 
lege of beginning the task. 

In the light of modern thought we find them nar- 
row and dogmatic. Provincialism was a character of 
their times, and stern adherence to belief was the back- 
bone of their tradition. Yet within this tradition they 


ay 
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were the progressives, rebels against predestination 
and the heartless preaching from many pulpits, that 
if God had meant the heathen to be saved He would 
have seen to it Himself. 

‘he missionary-minded were not, it is true, among 
the extreme liberals of their day who broke away 
from tradition entirely. If they had been free-thinkers 
they could not have been missionaries; for the mis- 
sionaries’ whole plan of action was based upon a dog- 
ma. Back of their ardent belief in salvation through 
faith stood the assumption that those whodied without 
faith died without hope, forever barred from Heaven. 
The millennium was now shortly expected by many 
Christians, some of whom believed that it waited for 
the conversion of the world through their efforts; 
while all realized that its blessings could apply only 
to those who had heard and accepted the gospel. ‘The 
missionary endeavor was thus exceedingly practical 
and urgent. It was no arrogant attempt to spread an 
ecclesiastical culture; it was the saving of lives, like 
famine relief, but far more significant. It was rescu- 
ing people from an eternity of torment, giving them 
an eternity of joy, in accordance with God’s plan, at 
His command, and for His glory. 

Later in the century this dogma began to lose pow- 
er. A new basic motive for missionary work had not 
been well formulated, yet the work was expanding 
rapidly under the momentum of its early success. As 
a result, many inferior missionaries were sent to the 
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field, some activated by beliefs which the best minds 
in their own churches now found untenable; others, 
by vague sentimental enthusiasm. These types brought 
the whole cause of missions into a certain disrepute 
among thinking people at home. But the foundation 
was laid, and the valid progress of later times achieved, 
by men and women who were in many respects the 
cream of their generation—intelligent, brave, and 
thoroughly altruistic. 

Mary Lyon had listed three essentials for a female 
missionary. Ihe first two were piety and a strong con- 
stitution; the last was “‘a merry heart.” Selfimportant 
solemnity was reckoned no asset in the conversion of 
the world. ‘The letters and journals which record ef- 
ficient missionary lives also exhibit (discreetly, in- 
deed) much humor of the sort that springs from im- 
agination to alleviate hardship and enliven monotony. 

Having found this humor, and discounted some sen- 
timentalisms characteristic of youth and of the times, 
we may accept as genuine the deep seriousness which 
underlies both. A missionary career, even if it could 
begin without painful heart-searchings, was sure to 
involve emotional and physical stresses most discour- 
aging to light-mindedness. Once we have examined 
the content of the missionary documents, we cannot 
wonder at their sobriety of expression. 

‘The first trials came in hectic weeks leading up to 
the tense climax of departure. ‘There were calls to 
make and receive, engagements with churches and 
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missionary societies, ordination and designation serv- 
ices, the clothing and household supplies of years to 
be assembled and packed. Every task impressed the 
missionaries with the finality of their going. Their 
friends wept over them as over the dead; and indeed, 
for a young person who had never been a hundred 
miles from home, to embark for the fantastic other 
side of the world was a little like dying. ‘There was no 
talk of return. Said Miss Lyon to Susan Tolman Mills 
when the latter set sail for Ceylon, “I wanted to see 
more of you; but never mind, we shall have time 
enough in Heaven.”’* 

In many cases the missionary couple’s embarkation 
came hard on the heels of their wedding; for the ap- 
pointment which permitted definite marriage plans 
also meant an imminent departure. Lydia Bates mar- 
ried Mr. Grout on the day of his ordination, and left 
with him the same evening for the voyage to Africa. 
Such crowded sequences must have keyed up both 
heavenly and earthly emotions to an extremely high 
pitch. Making allowance for the beautiful reticence 
of the times, we understand that when Lucy Lyon 
wrote, “I did not accept his hand merely because he 
was to be a missionary,’’ she confessed to being quite 
properly in love. 

At last, fully dedicated, consecrated, wedded and 
packed, the daughter of Mount Holyoke stood beside 
her husband under the lofty masts of a clipper ship. 
Admiring friends and relatives were gathered with 
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sympathetic strangers on the wharf. A prayer was said, 
a hymn sung; tears flowed. It was like attending one’s 
own funeral, a heart-rending yet exalting moment. 
Mrs. Burgess, the practical Abigail Moore who had 
written a few weeks since, ‘““The missionary work, 
though I have not much time to think, seems like a 
good work,” now looked up through the shrouds of 
the ship into the clear blue sky and said, ‘First to In- 
dia and then to Heaven.” 

At this supreme moment the sailing was postponed 
for a day. Such anti-climaxes must be numbered 
among the disappointments of missionary life. 

‘The voyage lasted interminably. As she was borne 
down the Atlantic towards one or the other stormy 
cape, and northward again haltingly through tropic 
calms, the missionary could compute the passing of 
half a year’s work in the classrooms at South Hadley. 
It was five weeks to Turkey; five months to India or 
China. Lydia Bates and her sister were married to 
missionaries at a double ceremony; the first couple 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope to East Africa 
in four months, the second around Cape Horn to Or- 
egon in no less than eight; for they had to leave their 
China-bound ship at Hawaii and wait three months 
for conveyance up the North American coast. 

‘There were no deck games to fill these expanses of 
time. IUhe passengers worked out routines of lan- 
guage study, reading, journal-keeping, and prayer. Va- 
rious incidents broke the monotony. Thanksgiving 
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came, and Abigail Burgess went into the galley to 
make pumpkin pies. ‘The Millses succeeded in con- 
verting their captain and part of the crew. Storms 
were a less welcome diversion. ‘The Burgesses’ vessel 
lost a mast in dangerous weather near the Cape, and 
the Grouts on the first day of their voyage encoun- 
tered seas which sent baskets of eggs and apples and an 
open barrel of flour “‘crashing down the hatchway to 
slide around the cabin with trunks, packages, and sea 
water.” ‘Che recurring trial of sea-sickness was a dis- 
couragement both to young love and to missionary 
zeal. In intervals of health, however, the sufferer could 
write, ‘May it be sanctified to me, and have on me the 
moral effect it ought.”’? 

‘The last stages of the journey, either overland or 
on disreputable coastwise vessels, often brought great- 
er discomfort and peril. From Capetown to Natal in 
the good ship Rosebud was for Mr. and Mrs. Grout a 
month of living on hard tack, salt meat, and short al- 
lowance of water. Transportation along the China 
coast could sometimes be had only in opium ships. 
The Lords endured vermin, unpalatable food, and 
filthy accommodations in a vessel crowded with gam- 
blers who jeered at the young puritans because they 
could not tell one kind of liquor from another. For 
an example of land travel we may recall Fidelia Fiske’s 
journey from Trabzon (Trebizond) to Urmia, seven- 
teen days on horseback over dangerous mountain 
paths. Mrs. Grout’s troubles were not over when she 
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left the Rosebud at Natal; she had still to cross a 
swollen river on the roof of her covered wagon pulled 
by swimming oxen, and to hear wild beasts prowl- 
ing around the camp at night. Even late in the cen- 
tury, Juliette Gilson walked seventy miles through a 
lion-haunted wilderness to reach her East African sta- 
tion. 

Before their travels ended the missionaries must 
have realized keenly by what barriers of time and 
space they were to be cut off from home. Even the sol- 
ace of the mails was infrequent and uncertain; so that 
Fidelia Fiske received not a single letter for eight 
months after leaving America. The news of the last 
few months, no matter if parents had died or the sem- 
inary had burned to the ground, was always a blank 
mystery. Mail came to the early Hawaiian mission- 
aries about once a year; and one Christmas box sent 
to them wandered around the Pacific for ten years be- 
fore being delivered. All foreign postal rates were ex- 
tremely high. In spite of thin paper and minute pen- 
manship the charges on a single letter eH easily 
be a dollar or two.* 

In their isolation from every old friend and accus- 
tomed sight, and even from the sound of a familiar 
language, the missionaries may have been desperately 
homesick; but they gave little expression to so un- 
evangelical an emotion. Perhaps it added some fervor 
to their first comments on the degradation of the hea- 
then, and to their loyalty to New England customs on 
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every plane from the culinary to the religious. ‘There 
is a note of wistfulness in Abigail Burgess’ comment 
ona church service in Bombay: ‘“The audience seemed 
like Boston almost.’’ But to repine would have been 
weak, impractical, and irreligious. ‘The task in hand 
was all-engrossing, and the term of labor discouraged 
any dreams of home-coming. ‘The first furlough was 
not likely to be within twelve years, and it might come 
at the end of twenty-six, if one were still alive.‘ 

So the faithful apostle directed her home thoughts 
towards Heaven and her energies towards the prob- 
lems of the new field. ‘The linguistic problem came 
first. ‘Chere were no text books, and very likely no 
teachers for the novice missionaries until their des- 
tination was reached. At least several months of study 
were required before one could be sure of pointing 
out the Way grammatically or even intelligibly. ‘This 
was a period of delay and confusion. Mrs. Burgess 
wrote, “I felt when I first began to pray in the lan- 
guage much the embarrassment I felt when I first 
began to pray with others.” Fidelia learned at once to 
say, Give me your daughters”; but this was not the 
end of her struggles with a language which conju- 
gated its verbs with one set of terminations for ad- 
dressing men, another for women. (A further difh- 
culty, in Sally Rhea’s experience, was that her native 
instructor would steal the teaspoons.) ‘This Nestorian 
vernacular, the only living branch of the ancient Ara- 
maic-Syriac family, was first reduced to writing by the 
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missionaries. The Hawaiians gained a written lan- 
guage in the same way. 

Of all heathen tongues, Chinese seemed most hea- 
thenish. Missionary letters are full of its dispraise; 
even the scholarly Lucy Lord always referred to it as 
“their barbarous language.”’ Its difficulties were epi- 
tomized once for all by an English missionary in 1814: 
“To acquire Chinese is a work for men with bodies of 
brass, lungs of steel, heads of oak, eyes of eagles, hearts 
of apostles, memories of angels, and lives of Methu- 
selah.”’ 

Because they had little access to wealthy, learned, 
and cultured minorities, the Christians at first gained 
no conception of the ancient civilization they were 
invading; nor did appreciation of the highly devel- 
oped arts and sciences of the Orient often interrupt 
their single-minded course. Mrs. Burgess looked down 
from an Indian hill upon minarets and temples, and 
longed for the sight of “‘a neat church spire.” Of all 
people, the descendants of the Puritans were perhaps 
least adapted to sympathize with an Eastern culture. 

But we must remember that they were exposed to 
the seamiest side of the East. Their work was chiefly 
with the depressed classes whose art was tinsel and 
whose learning was superstition. New England wom- 
en, used to hardship but unacquainted with degrada- 
tion, came suddenly face to face with slavery, infanti- 
cide, concubinage, prostitution, obscene idols and 
rites, loathsome disease, nakedness and starvation. 
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They saw the subjugation of their sex: In China, 
girl babies killed, or growing up with a number for a 
name, tormented with bound feet, sold by their fa- 
thers as bondservants, rented out by their husbands. 
In Moslem countries they saw women imprisoned be- 
hind barred windows in the harem, never to set foot 
outside; women divorced from one husband after an- 
other, each time giving up their children to the next 
wife. In Africa they saw women as beasts of burden, 
driven first by their fathers, then by the husbands who 
had bought them. In India they saw child marriage 
consummated at the age of nine or ten, commercial- 
ized polygamy, sacred prostitution, seclusion of wom- 
en in the zenana, pious cruelty to widows. 

Such customs assumed women’s inferiority, and 
women had accepted the assumption. Debarred from 
study, religious enlightenment, and every construc- 
tive activity except childbearing, they had become 
the practically mindless, soulless creatures they were 
supposed to be. ‘The missionaries found them gener- 
ally frivolous and suspicious in China, immoral and 
quarrelsome in Persia, abject in India. 

No wonder Fidelia, whose little pupils came to her 
lying, stealing, swearing, and covered with vermin, 
wrote to her friend Lucy Lyon: “The missionary must 
have fully counted the cost of his work... . If he fails 
to have done this . .. disappointment in the people to 
whom he is sent, their extreme filthiness, wretched- 
ness and ignorance, and more their wickedness of 
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heart, will induce a despondency which it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to rise above.” And Lucy wrote in 
turn from the polluted atmosphere of Ningpo, where 
the dead were left in coffins above ground, “There is 
not a little danger of tender compassion turning to 
settled disgust, or discouraged indifference.” 

The rearing of children in these environments, 
with a handful or less of white people to give them 
the traditions of home, was a special problem to mis- 
sionaries. We catch glimpses of the mothers’ anxious 
care in their letters. Mrs. Howland would not leave 
her children alone for an hour with the native serv- 
ant, for fear they should pick up superstitions. Abi- 
gail Burgess must have felt the same caution, for she 
took her baby with her to play on the grass while she 
talked with village women. (This was the little girl 
who began reading lessons at five months. “I also in- 
struct her in regard to her salvation,’ wrote Abigail.) 
Most of the early Hawaiian missionaries sent their 
children to America at a very tender age, feeling that 
they would be better off without parents in New Eng- 
land than with them in the still uncivilized Islands. 

Considering their background, the missionaries 
often showed surprising tolerance and adaptability. 
‘Those who had absorbed Mary Lyon’s humor did 
not, like some other “daughters of New England, 
ready for almost any self-denial,’’ burst into tears at 
their first encounter with lice. They even learned to 
inherit cheerfully the fleas of their converts. They did 
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not try to change native customs unless these conflict- 
ed with Christianity as they understood it. They pro- 
tested the caste system in India and foot-binding in 
China. On the other hand, in dealing with the nom- 
inally Christian Nestorians,’ they tried not to displace 
the old church, but simply to renew it with evangel- 
ical doctrine as their own Congregationalism had 
been renewed. ‘They instituted preaching in the ver- 
nacular, translated and printed the Bible, and taught 
the people to read it; but they retained the Syriac lit- 
urgy and sacraments, codperating with friendly na- 
tive bishops, priests, and deacons. Eventually a ‘‘Prot- 
estant Congregation” was organized, but without sep- 
arating from the old church. 

This is not to imply that the American Board 
worked unopposed in Urmia. The missionaries did 
meet with opposition, but they had the consoling 
knowledge that this came from outside enmities, not 
from the people they were trying to help. One source 
of anxiety was the fickle Persian government. Another 
was the advent of Jesuit missionaries, who apparently 
were responsible for some persecution launched at 
the Protestants by Moslem officials. ‘The English con- 
sul succeeded in freeing the mission from danger, not 
before it had suffered what Miss Fiske called a “prun- 
ing of the vine.” Converts had been beaten and mur- 
dered, the missionaries insulted and their services 
broken up, and once a mob had stormed at the mis- 
sion gates within which Fidelia sat among her little 
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flock “reminding them that we must not count our 
lives dear for Christ’s sake.” In 1845 some representa- 
tives of Puseyism, the heretical doctrine of the Ox- 
ford movement, visited Persia to the alarm of the 
Congregationalists. Nearly twenty years later, Sally 
Foster Rhea testified, “Sometimes we think the Lord 
is having a controversy with us’’; for the Nestorians, 
in order to escape ‘Turkish persecution, were going 
over en masse to the Russian Church. 

Similarly, competition caused trouble in Syria, 
where the missionaries encroached on the Maronite 
Patriarch’s territory and won for their followers a 
magnificent curse: 


Let them be hereby excluded from all Christian soci- 
ety; let the curse cover them as a garment and sink into 
their members as an oil and make them wither as the fig 
tree which the mouth of the Lord cursed; the evil spirit 
shall also take possession of them, torturing them day and 
night; no one shall visit or greet them. Avoid them as 
mortifying limbs and infernal dragons. 


The curse proving ineffectual, converts were perse- 
cuted and at least one suffered martydom. But all hos- 
tilities ceased after an attack on the Maronites by a 
mountain tribe sent them to the Protestants for shel- 
ter 

In some fields— China and India especially — mis- 
sionaries of different Protestant sects found their ter- 
ritories and functions overlapping. The resulting 
competition, which seems to the modern view un- 
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christian and scandalously inefficient, was to mission- 
aries an unavoidable evil. Each denomination sin- 
cerely believed that it alone taught pure Christianity; 
to cooperate was to compromise truth. ‘This honest 
intolerance was weighted with worldly considerations 
—with factors of money and prestige. But, whether 
the mission boards, human nature, or the times were 
at fault, it was the missionaries who bore the chagrin, 
very often, of seeing souls which they had nearly won 
snatched at the moment of conversion into some other 
congregation which could offer more advanced schools, 
more persuasive preaching, or a handsomer chapel.® 

Opposition came from every conceivable source, 
and by no means on religious grounds only. ‘The 
Chinese hated the foreigners who had forced them to 
open the treaty ports, and made no exception for mis- 
sionaries, who were “‘everywhere watched, suspected, 
despised, insulted, and, as opportunity offered, plun- 
dered.’’ In Ningpo, if a white woman had recourse 
on the street to her bottle of smelling salts, she was 
thought to be releasing evil spirits. Lucy Hartwell re- 
cords that the missionaries were accused of poison- 
ing wells in Foochow. The climax came in the Boxer 
Rebellion, when thirteen missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board were killed. ‘Two Mount Holyoke women, 
Mary Partridge and Annie Gould, were of this num- 
ber; and Viette Sprague escaped only by flight across 
the Gobi Desert. 

Mary Forbes Greene and her husband, going in 
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1869 as the first American Board missionaries to Ja- 
pan, found notices posted in every town prohibiting 
Christianity. The early missionaries in Burma had 
been much persecuted. Celestia Bradford Carleton, 
in 1854 duly appointed with her husband for the sav- 
ing of Siam, was not even allowed to enter that coun- 
try, from which all missionaries were being sent away. 

Some stout resistance came from members of the 
white race. The East India Company systematically 
hindered missionary work, especially that of Amer- 
icans. In general any power, political or economic, 
which thrived on the ignorance and subjection of the 
masses, looked at missionaries with more than suspi- 
cion. If Mr. Grout was thanked by the Governor of 
South Africa for “keeping the natives quiet,’’ it was in 
fact that he had kept the Boers from abusing the na- 
tives beyond endurance. ‘The most amazing example 
of white hostility to missionaries occurred in Hawaii, 
where a United States warship fired at the mission- 
aries’ residence “‘because the latter had influenced the 
chiefs to put a stop to the custom of permitting wom- 
en to spend the night aboard ship.” ‘The cannon balls 
were kept as playthings for the children. 

Of all professional trials, none hurt so deeply as 
that of abandoning a beloved station by order of the 
cold-blooded officials at home. In 1843, when the 
Grouts had labored three years at Umvote without 
making a convert, and hostile natives were attacking 
nearby kraals, the American Board gave up its work 
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there and recalled the missionaries. Mr. Grout re- 
turned no further than Capetown, whence he wrote 
such pleas for his barren and beleaguered station, and 
was so heartily supported in them by the governor, 
that the board reversed its decision. The first conver- 
sions came after another three years. 

A sadder story, and one too involved to relate in de- 
tail, is that of the Wilders’ withdrawal from Kohla- 
pur. Mrs. Wilder (a Mount Holyoke alumna of 1844) 
wrote the American Board a letter which illustrates 
with what feeling the missionaries saw their hard sac- 
rifices brought to nothing: ““Would that you had seen 
those large and attentive audiences—their tearful eyes 
and glowing countenances. ... Would too... that 
you could have gone with us into the narrow streets 
and lanes of the city—breathed for once its pestilent 
air, and seen the low, close schoolrooms, and the open 
courts of the temple, where my husband preached the 
gospel almost every day. ... And now when the foun- 
dations of the new mission have been happily laid, a 
house and chapel built, the opposition of the Hindus 
outlived ... and the hearts of some of them won to 
Christ . . . is it not strange that you should abandon 
the mission and oppose our return?” 

The ultimate adversity was the most common.When 
all human opposition had subsided, death still went 
to and fro among missionary homes, striking with im- 
placable disease. ‘The first twenty years of work in 
Bombay saw more missionaries dead than natives con- 
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verted. Only eleven of the first thirty children born in 
that mission lived to grow up. As Harriet Newell and 
Ann Judson showed future missionary wives how to 
die, so their babies were the first of an infant multi- 
tude sacrificed to the mortality rates of the heathen. 
The mothers accepted their losses without rebel- 
lion. It was the Lord’s hard way of testing their faith. 
Some went through still deeper waters. Sally Foster 
Rhea, on a holiday outing with her family among the 
Persian hills, saw her husband develop cholera and 
die before any sort of aid could be reached. Lydia 
Dodd’s husband died of cholera the same year. Esther 
Munsell Thompson was married in February, reached 
Urmia in July, and became a widow one month later. 
But fatalities occurred much oftener among wom- 
en than men. ‘Iwo reasons are clear. ‘The missionary 
wives bore children unsparingly —as they would have 
done in America, but under far different conditions. 
Tropic heat, unhygienic surroundings, and inade- 
quate medical care multiplied the usual hazards. Who 
can wonder at the early demise in India of Mary 
Browning Herron, who in six years became the moth- 
er of four children and the founder of two schools? 
Another reason for the comparatively high mortal- 
ity among women is to be found in the superior im- 
portance of their husbands. It was the male mission- 
ary whose health mattered. The family came home 
when he was worn out, but stayed at its post while the 
wife gradually died. The convention had its logic in 
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that he was the mainstay of the mission and she mere- 
ly an adjunct; nor did anyone — least of all the wives 
— question the justice of it. 

‘This was, of course, a general custom rather than a 
hard and fast rule. It is true that Lucy Lord returned 
in her last illness; but only after her hopes of useful- 
ness had been thwarted, her children had died, and 
she herself had changed from “a lovely, bright wom- 
an’ to one “‘heavy-eyed, and the shadow of her former 
self.”’ She had set out expecting “‘toil, privation, sick- 
ness, persecution, bereavement, or death’; and hav- 
ing gone through the list, she merely came home to 
cross out the final item. 

Abby Allen Fairbank might also have returned, 
perhaps in time to save her life; but she would not so 
inconvenience her husband in his work. Under her 
name in the archives at Mount Holyoke two letters 
are kept. The first, written by the student Abby to 
her mother in 1842, refers to the Marathi Mission and 
to Mrs. Burgess’ death there, an account of which was 
read to the girls at the seminary. ‘The second letter is 
Mr. Fairbank’s account of Abby’s own death, at the 
Marathi Mission, in 1852. Her missionary life was 
“one of endurance rather than activity.’’ Its six years 
passed in almost constant suffering from the same dis- 
ease of which Mrs. Lord died — intestinal tuberculo- 
sis. She was only twenty-seven when the birth of her 
third child put an everlasting end to these troubles. 
To us her life may seem pathetic, her death needless; 
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but that was not the missionaries’ way of looking at 
martyrdom. Over her grave they said: “‘A victory is 
celebrated this day. .. . The eye of sense sees us stand- 
ing here an assembly of mourners, upon the muddy 
earth; but faith beholds another assembly, . . . dwell- 
ers in the New Jerusalem gloriously clad, with se- 
raphic countenances, welcoming our sainted sister, 
pointing her to her glorified Lord... . ‘There is vic- 
tory indeed.” 

A few years later we find Mary Ballantine taking 
Abby’s place. It was hard for the mainstay of the mis- 
sion to get along without a wife; and whenever a re- 
cent widower went home on furlough, everyone at 
the mission knew that he would not return alone. 
Very likely he would pay his respects early to Mount 
Holyoke friends. Mr. Walker, after taking Prudence 
Richardson to the fever-ridden west coast of Africa, 
where she died in twelve weeks, tried again with her 
seminary roommate Zevia Shumway, who survived 
sixteen months. Lucy Stearns,’49,and Hannah Plimp- 
ton, 48, were the successive wives of Mr. Hartwell in 
Foochow. Mr. Lord was married three or four times 
after Lucy’s death; fatalities were many in China. 

‘The missionaries witnessed, and sometimes were 
drawn into, events which made them forget their pri- 
vate misfortunes. ‘hey saw catastrophes of flood and 
famine; cholera epidemics such as destroyed seven- 
teen thousand Alexandrians and wiped out a fourth 
of the population of Urmia; they saw uprisings, mas- 
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sacres, and wars. Martha Tinker Raynolds’ forty years 
at Van, Turkey, included the Kurdish invasion of the 
Russo- Turkish war, the Armenian massacres of 1896- 
1898, and the almost incredible carnage of 1915. In 
this year of the war, the Turks besieged the Armen- 
ians at Van; then the Russians put the Turks to flight; 
then the Turks defeated the Russians and massacred 
fifty-five thousand Armenians. ‘The missionaries, who 
under Mrs. Raynolds’ direction had been sheltering 
thousands of refugees, first of one race, then of the 
other, and meanwhile had been stricken with typhus, 
fled only when the city and the mission buildings 
went up in flames. Mrs. Raynolds died after the jour- 
ney to Tiflis. 

Missionary life did not require such disasters to 
make it fatally strenuous. When the first Mount Hol- 
yoke alumnae went out there were rarely any single 
women in the field. The missionary wife, mother, and 
housekeeper was challenged to act also as an evangel- 
ist, teacher, and civilizer. Knowing that she alone was 
able to reach the secluded Oriental women, she could 
not refuse this challenge. The core of her biography 
is usually a sentence like this: “She taught a school 
and a class of Bible women, visited and taught in 
homes’’; or, “She started special services for women, 
house to house visitation, and a girls’ school.’ Mary 
Fairbank, mother of ten children, taught in the sta- 
tion school, held women’s prayer meetings, and went 
with her husband on evangelistic tours; while Nancy 
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Webb, having only seven, could superintend a boys’ 
school on her verandah, teach a class of women to 
pray and read the Bible and sing, teach girls to knit, 
sew, and crochet, superintend another school on the 
mission grounds, visit women in their homes, and ac- 
company her husband on tours. 

In these expeditions the husband would preach to 
men in the market place while his wife pled less con- 
spicuously with women. Sometimes the missionary 
ladies went alone, like Abigail Burgess, to nearby vil- 
lages. Fidelia Fiske, encouraged but not accompanied 
by her married colleagues, wandered in the highways 
and hedges, “‘entreating my poor sisters to come to our 
meetings.”’ The high caste women of India must be 
visited in their zenanas; access to one home, however, 
meant contact with many neighbors who'would gather 
to see the white woman and listen to her stories. ‘The 
same method was used in Syria, Turkey, China, and 
elsewhere. ‘This work, to which hundreds of unmar- 
ried women were especially designated later on, had 
at first to be attempted by busy wives and mothers, 
assisted only by the native Bible women whom they 
trained and supervised. 

What did the pupils of Mary Lyon, the pious, well- 
educated devotees of virtue, find to say to audiences 
of immoral, grossly ignorant, superstitious heathen 
women? Their words were seldom recorded, however 
carefully their husbands’ sermons might be preserved. 
But we know the single gospel they preached, of orig- 
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inal sin, vicarious sacrifice, and free salvation. The 
conversion process was the same, fundamentally, for 
the heathen as for unregenerate dwellers in Christian 
lands. Former members of the seminary doubtless 
won souls in Hawaii and Ceylon by the same pleas to 
which they themselves had responded during some 
revival at Mount Holyoke. The touchstone that pre- 
vailed in any hemisphere was the evangelist’s com- 
plete sincerity, derived from her personal experience 
of the religion she preached. 

In many parts of the world, and especially in the 
Near East, the missionaries found uneducated but 
naturally expressive men and women who could out- 
do in prayerfulness anything that had ever been seen 
in America. During revivals or an occasional mass 
conversion a contagious sense of sin would go abroad, 
giving rise to scenes of intense anguish. While the 
missionaries soon learned that, as Fidelia put it, “Ap- 
pearance counts for less here than in New England, 
in judgment of spiritual states,’ they must still have 
been gratified when their efforts came to such spec- 
tacular fruition as the revival at Urmia described by 
Miss Fiske: “For many days some of them could do 
nothing but weep and pray.’’ A schoolgirl spent the 
anniversary of her initial conversion “in an agony 
which beggars description—praying with groans in 
her closet, soaking with tears her Bible open at the 
fifty-first Psalm.’’ The teachers were kept awake by 
the sound of prayers, but Fidelia testified, ‘It is pleas- 
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ant to part with sleep, even night after night, from 
poor degraded woman’s lifting her eyes to the Eternal 
Throne.” 

The conversion experience was sudden, but the 
conversion process was often gradual. It must have 
been hard for enthusiastic young missionaries in a 
new station to labor several years before claiming one 
soul, while the millennium drew near and sinners died 
unrepentant. But once the ground was broken, in the 
baptism of some household servant, translator, or pu- 
pil in the mission school, there might spring up a 
crop of believers overnight, the fruit of long-continued 
apparently ineffectual pleading. 

With the making of converts the missionary’s work 
was only begun. Backslidings might still occur, and 
superstitious influences creep back, unless the new 
Christians were organized for mutual support, shep- 
herded and taught by their spiritual elders. With re- 
ligion much religious custom is necessarily promul- 
gated. ‘he missionaries founded congregations along 
New England lines, with most of the familiar para- 
phernalia — sermons and hymns, Sunday schools, 
prayer meetings and revivals. 

‘They also carried on, for religious purposes, some 
of the secular activities of the West. Their own print- 
ing presses supplied the translated Bible;’ their schools 
taught how to read it. Later came colleges to equip a 
native ministry, hospitals as an attractive force and a 
symbol of Christian compassion, and industrial proj- 
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ects for self support. All these endeavors were begun 
by the missionaries in the field, and remained in their 
overburdened hands for years before the home au- 
thorities sent special workers to take charge of them. 
Regarding schools, especially, the early missionaries’ 
ambitions were apt to be miles beyond their boards’ 
intentions. ‘Che shortage of designated teachers bore 
heavily on the women of the mission, who, being less 
bound to official duties, fell heir to every unofficial 
service. Mary Lyon’s pupils could least refuse the de- 
mands of education. ‘They taught the alphabet to Ha- 
walilan chiefs and Nestorian peasants, to little boys 
whose fathers in all generations had never learned 
from a woman, and to little girls whose mothers in all 
generations had never learned from anyone. ‘They 
started day schools, boarding schools, seminaries, 
wherever they went. This characteristic and most 
enduring work will be described in another chapter, 
but it needs at least to be mentioned in any general 
account of the missionary wife, to whom marriage 
had brought so many simultaneous careers. 

The record is one of tribulations and tasks, but in 
its entirety is not a sad tale. Sacrifice implies a motive, 
and the most altruistic motive looks toward some re- 
warding satisfaction. The fine words of the designa- 
tion service buoyed them up, to whom it was said: 
“The seraph nearest the celestial throne might esteem 
it as distinguished honor to execute in a manner be- 
fitting its nature and design the trust committed to 
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you.” The very magnitude of their effort was exhila- 
rating. Lucy Thurston, the mother of Persis, writes 
happily from Hawaii of “giving civilization, the Bi- 
ble, and letters to one of the tribes of men in utter 
darkness.” She must have been thrilled, after thirty- 
three years’ work, to see her board report, ““The peo- 
ple of the Sandwich Islands are a Christian nation!” 
So complete a victory was unique; but others could 
write with zest,““We sat down at the Lord’s table with 
those who had been rescued by the precious blood of 
Christ from the degradation of idolatry”; or exclaim 
on making their first convert,“‘Oh, for the privilege of 
leading one such soul to Heaven, who would not leave 
father and mother, brother and sister, and all that the 
world holds dear!”’ ‘To see the work prosper in their 
time was all the missionaries wanted on earth; and 
this, in general, was granted them. 

The greatest incidental reward was the love of their 
pupils and converts. When Lucy Ing and her hus- 
band left Japan, three hundred friends followed them 
to the station several miles from their home; and it 
was a group of Japanese students who wrote Mrs. Ing’s 
epitaph in their own language, in Chinese, and in 
English. Susan Brookings Wheeler was called ““Mama 
Wheeler” by her pupils, and Mrs. Raynolds was Han- 
um —‘‘Lady’’—to hers. ‘The Zulus would ask about 
Lydia Grout during her illness, “How is it with our 
dear mother, the queen, today?” One of Miss Fiske’s 
pupils prayed at her departure from Persia, “May our 
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teacher's dust never mingle with a father’s dust, or 
with a mother’s dust; but may she come back to min- 
gle her dust with her children’s dust, hear the trumpet 
with them, and with them go up to meet the Lord.” 
‘The message which later went from Urmia to her 
grave in Vermont speaks a rewarding love: ‘“Your dear 
daughters are saying thus, ‘Peace be to you, elect lady, 
peace be to you, distinguished lady, daughter of the 
distinguished, peace be to you, blessed teacher, peace 
be to you, mother of the Nestorians. Farewell, hon- 
ored lady, Persian missionary.’ ’’® 

‘The ultimate compensation towards which the mis- 
sionaries looked, the eternal rest, the exceeding weight 
of glory, depended on no tangible achievement. ‘The 
success of God’s work was in God’s own hand. The 
human instrument had only to be steadfast, seeking 
an end, not watching a result. So discouragement was 
vanquished, and the missionary movement overran 
the world with dogged idealism. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TEAGHERS 


THERE was another missionary work besides missions, 
inviting that large majority of Mount Holyoke’s al- 
truistic for whom a way did not open across the sea. 
The teaching profession, even if pursued in one’s own 
country, had sublime possibilities.’To Miss Lyon’s way 
of thinking, the education of the mind was most per- 
tinent to the salvation of the soul. 

New England’s well-established schools offered at- 
tractive positions. But from the West a greater need 
was Calling, a need social as well as individual. ‘There, 
along the sparsely settled frontiers of Michigan, [h- 
nois, and southward —in the log cabin country where 
Abe Lincoln was beginning his career — they lacked 
not only teachers but organization to procure them 
and school buildings to house them. A whole genera- 
tion, west of the Appalachians, was growing up illit- 
erate —and, for a double challenge to New England, 
nearly as untaught in religion as in letters. 

‘New England rose to the challenge in various ways. 
She sent out home missionaries who exerted —some- 
times through school-keeping wives—a cultural in- 
fluence beyond their service to the church. She sent 
alsoa number of progressive educators, men who were 
to found colleges and state boards of education. Among 
these were the members of the “Yale Band,” who in 
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the 1820's dedicated their careers to the West, with 
far-reaching results. Finally, she sent hundreds of 
young teachers, chiefly women, to take charge of log 
cabin schools and rising brick seminaries. 

The last movement enjoyed Catherine Beecher’s 
able leadership. The sister of Harriet and Henry 
Ward Beecher was a tireless organizer, and one who 
played a great part in arousing New England to the 
needs of the West. Writing to her friend Mary Lyon 
in 1834, she gave these alarming statistics: 1,500,000 
children in America without means of education; half 
the existing schools “‘destitute of moral influences”; 
100,000 uneducated foreigners entering the country 
yearly; in all, 70,000 new teachers needed. 

‘The Society for the Education of Females, origi- 
nated by Miss Grant to provide scholarships for Ips- 
wich students who expected to teach, was bound up 
with this concern of Miss Beecher’s; and so was the 
founding of Mount Holyoke itself as a school to equip 
for usefulness the young women of the energetic mid- 
dle class. At both seminaries the students were famil- 
lar with the western situation through Miss Beecher’s 
letters and visits. ‘They knew also of two societies 
which out of that situation could provide them with 
benevolent careers. One was composed of Boston la- 
dies; the other functioned under a board having 
former Governor Slade of Indiana as its agent. Mr. 
Slade wrote to Miss Beecher, who wrote to Miss 
Grant, who wrote to Miss Lyon, who read it to her 
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school, that he was prepared to import “‘forty teachers 
for Indiana alone, . .. besides what will be wanted for 
Illinois and Ohio.” 

For many years the demand exceeded the supply, 
and to accept a western appointment was to answer 
a need almost comparable to what the missionary 
faced. It meant a service of mental and moral enlight- 
enment to individuals, a service to Protestantism in 
setting backfires against the convent schools in the 
West, and a patriotic service at a crisis in American 
culture. It was a task of exciting magnitude, and one 
relevant to Miss Lyon’s maxim: “‘Go where no one 
else will go, do what no one else will do.” 

The teachers, like the missionaries, showed reli- 
gious idealism in selecting their work; but, again like 
the missionaries, they might have a variety of addi- 
tional motives. Economic necessity dictated to many, 
though Miss Lyon tried to keep so worldly an influ- 
ence from being decisive. “Never teach the immortal 
mind for money,” she said. “If your object is money- 
making, be milliners or dressmakers; but teaching is 
a sacred, not a mercenary employment.” She pointed 
out that teachers could not expect more than $100 a 
year. If money did appeal to her pupils, it was not as 
riches, but as livelihood. 

Yet livelihood meant everything. It rescued a girl 
from divers embarrassments—from dependence on an 
over-burdened father, from the return to mother’s 
kitchen where Euclid and Cicero counted less than 
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the baking of a pie, from marriage as an escape and 
spinsterhood as a disgrace. In brief, it meant the free- 
dom youth craved and women seldom attained. 

If teaching was not the most lucrative of the few 
professions open to women, it was at any rate the most 
respectable. It gave a general intellectual status, and 
a specific authority. ‘Teaching in the West offered 
more independence, wider influence, and the thrill 
of pioneering. 

One of the adventures which were more likely to 
befall a lady in the West than in the East was mar- 
riage. In fact, the disproportionate number of men in 
frontier communities placed under suspicion the mo- 
tives of single women journeying thither. ‘The editor 
of a religious journal sneered at the crusading Ips- 
wich alumnae as going “on a half missionary, half 
school-keeping expedition to the Great Valley, in 
search of a husband.”’ It was a slander that could not 
be disproved as long as girls who went out to teach 
did stay to raise families. But Mary Lyon looked at the 
fact realistically and found it good. She announced it 
as her very purpose to send westward “young ladies 
scarcely out of their teens . . . who will teach two, 
three, or four years and then marry and become firm 
pillars to hold up their successors.’’ ‘This program, as 
followed by her pupils, could hardly have been a de- 
liberate scheme; the sequence of its events was not 
sure enough for that. However, the possibilities were 
there, distinguishing the teacher’s year by year serv- 
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ice from the life-long dedication of the missionary. 

Aside from the respectable independence and mod- 
erate adventure it offered, teaching was decidedly a 
work of love, or of love reinforced by conscience. It 
did, after all, take missionary enthusiasm to leave 
one’s place and people, to lose touch with one’s friends 
(“they have all ceased to answer my letters . . . how 
unpleasant the idea of being forgotten is’’) and yet 
remain long an alien in the new country. ‘There were 
some physical hardships also, especially for those who 
went far west or south to the Indian tribes. Maria 
Arms, after one winter of teaching young Choctaws 
in a drafty schoolroom, was permanently disabled by 
rheumatism. ‘The missionary group to which she be- 
longed depended on supplies brought up the Red 
River at high water; when the rain delayed they often 
ran out of flour and other provisions. Rose Murphy 
Edwards with her twosmall children once fled through 
the wilderness from hostile Indians, leaving all their 
possessions behind. Sarah Kelley Gibson, who at the 
outbreak of the Civil War was teaching in Jonesboro, 
‘Tennessee, saw her school ruined and her property 
confiscated. ‘lo her friends she wrote, “I need your 
prayer more even than our missionary sisters, for they 
are not so much alone nor so much despised as a 
loyal Yankee.” 

But the emissaries of New England were alone 
wherever they went; and this was the greatest and 
universal trial. Whether they went unasked to solicit 
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a few pupils in backwoods villages, or by invitation to 
teach the children of aristocrats, they served moral 
and intellectual standards which isolated them. No- 
where could one suffer more tribulation of spirit than 
in a wealthy southern household; the governess was 
kindly treated and well paid, but she had to live in 
an atmosphere of frivolity, and accept the service of 
slaves. Martha Leach, thus situated at Petersburg, 
Virginia, could only label the whole scene ‘‘deplor- 
able.’’ Even the religious environment was uncongen- 
ial; for she must listen on the Lord’s day to the ser- 
mon of a young Presbyterian minister who “‘brought 
crimson to the cheek of every New Englander in the 
church by lamentations over the errors of the north- 
ern Congregationalists.”’ 

The villages of the North and West were less friv- 
olous without being more intellectual. Friends in 
Ohio warned Mary Lyon that schools were needed 
there more than they were wanted. In the outposts 
the attitude was,‘“‘Learning only makes people proud”’ 
—a belief supported by the schools of more civilized 
communities, which educated for ostentation, with all 
the emphasis on advanced courses. A disappointed 
teacher wrote from New Jersey, “I had expected to 
find some who resemble New England students, those 
who study for the love of it. But most of them at- 
tended school for the name, or because they were 
obliged to do so.” 

The small value placed on education not only set 
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teachers the problem of indifferent pupils and unco- 
operative parents, but also made their living precari- 
ous. The earlier Ipswich women had borne the brunt 
of public irresponsibility for schools, but Mount Hol- 
yoke graduates came in time for some disillusioning 
experiences. A young lady sent west under Miss Beech- 
er’s plan would have her traveling expenses paid, a 
school provided, and a home found for her, after 
which her maintenance depended on the local eval- 
uation of her services. Western citizens had a habit 
of subscribing good-naturedly for the support of 
schools, and then after a teacher had been imported, 
of failing to pay their subscriptions. Or they might 
form an association which would invite a teacher to 
the community, promote and finance her school for 
the first quarter, then turn the whole responsibility 
over to her. 

Fifteen pupils at $4 a quarter were supposed to 
yield a very adequate income; and so they would if 
the number remained constant, fees were paid regu- 
larly, expenses happened to be light, and the teacher 
remained in good health—conditions which were sel- 
dom realized all at once. But even this remuneration, 
amounting to $20 a month, was higher than the aver- 
age $13 monthly which women teachers in the com- 
mon schools of Ohio received as late as 1854. A teach- 
er’s regular wage in the 1840’s might be $5 a month. 
As for the private seminaries, we hear of some which 
paid their principals several hundred dollars a year, 
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but of others like that in which a young woman served 
two years, teaching seven and a half hours daily and 
supervising the boarding department, without receiv- 
ing a penny of her salary. Private schools in general 
were badly managed and insecure. 

A situation so unpromising of worldly reward had 
a natural attraction for Miss Lyon’s disciples. Al- 
though hardship lost its lure in the field, conscience 
stood fast; and it was in their consciences that New 
Englanders seem to have kept their enthusiasm. ‘The 
service of a great need was life for them; its difficul- 
ties were only the proof of their benevolence. ‘The 
whole sisterhood said with Hannah Ordway, ‘““While 
I can have the satisfaction of knowing that I am use- 
ful I can be contented, though in the midst of trials 
and privations.”” So Martha Leach was merely irked 
in her easy and inconsequential Southern position, 
and had to find relief by walking four miles each 
Sunday to teach reading and Bible stories to a class 
of factory children—sacred usefulness, welcome effort! 

The same zest for accomplishment led many a teach- 
er to pursue studies of her own after school hours. 
(Mary Lyon had said, ‘‘One should know as much as 
a minister in order to teach a child how to read.”’) 
Some who married in the West transferred the seat of 
learning to their new homes, where they continued 
to hold classes.* A highly moral opportunism led them 
into surprising activities. Nancy Francis had no soon- 
er graduated from the seminary in 1863 than she 
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opened a “contraband school” for Negro children un- 
der the protection of Union guns in North Carolina. 
Her classmate Sarah Boyd, visiting South America 
with the family in which she was governess, took oc- 
casion to organize several normal schools, the first on 
the continent. 

‘The Mount Holyoke teachers soon gained a repu- 
tation for thorough instruction, effective discipline, 
and success in giving their pupils a “‘consecrated en- 
thusiasm.” As a normal school, the seminary proved 
adequate to its times. Although it offered no course in 
pedagogy, its alumnae had certain invaluable kinds 
of equipment. First, they had the example of good 
teaching and school organization. ‘Then, they had 
Miss Lyon’s advice — explicit and detailed, yet widely 
applicable. 

Some of these precepts must have sounded radical 
in the 1840's; for they are the same which guide the 
most progressive educators today. “Let your scholars 
study so little that they will esteem it a privilege to 
study,” said the principal of Mount Holyoke. “If you 
wish. to have a plan succeed, make it pleasant... . If 
you cannot teach without scolding, lay aside your 
office. .. . Let the certainty rather than the severity 
of your punishments inspire dread.’’ Sometimes she 
made mention of specific techniques. ‘Never ask cate- 
gorical questions which could be answered by ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ ... In connection with every lesson have some- 
thing to tell your class which is not in the book they 
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study.’’ We understand the affection which Miss Lyon 
won from her pupils and they in turn won from theirs 
when we read the crowning advice she gave them: to 
know their students personally and sympathetically; 
never to let a dull pupil realize that she was thought 
dull; never to mortify one before others. 

Armed with such lore her girls would go stout- 
heartedly to take charge, say, ofan ungraded school of 
fifty pupils, some older than the novice teacher her- 
self; or perhaps of a new seminary, where not only 
lessons but the entire household must be organized. 
Courage often waned before these stern realities. But 
the seminary supplied a final requisite, and one which 
amounted to victory: its graduates were in love with 
their vocation. If they could apply Miss Lyon’s meth- 
ods with success, it was because they shared her mo- 
tives. Teaching was to them a high, serious, purpose- 
ful work, which they approached in the reverent con- 
viction: “Every look, every action is influencing minds 
for eternity.” 

Although weak in numbers, the Mount Holyoke 
women occupied strategic points. By 1850 the West 
was training its own girls as teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools; but the seminaries of high school and 
near-collegiate rank which helped to fill this need in 
turn demanded teachers. Only a few institutions, such 
as Oberlin, were graduating women who could meet 
the seminary qualifications. Reinforcements must still 
be brought in from the East, and it was more and 
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more exclusively in this capacity that the Mount Hol- 
yoke alumnae came. 

They were more often the builders than the actual 
founders of schools. Convention frowned on feminine 
initiative; and in any case, where was the woman with 
means to found a boarding school of her own? She 
might gather a few day pupils in any town; but for the 
wider influence a seminary would give her, she must 
usually wait for capital and prestige to be supplied by 
some board, association, or individual educator of the 
governing sex. Then she might be hired to make the 
machinery go. 

In the case of the Cherokee Female Seminary in 
Oklahoma, the founders were an Indian chief and 
some missionary friends; but the presiding spirits 
were Ellen Whitmore, Sarah Worcester, Harriet 
Johnson, and others from Mount Holyoke. Similarly, 
Western Seminary (opened in 1855 when the name 
was still appropriate for an Ohio school) obtained as 
its principal Helen Peabody, a Mount Holyoke grad- 
uate and teacher, who during her long term in office 
recruited many assistants from the source she knew 
and trusted. 

Monticello Seminary was the joint inspiration of 
Benjamin Godfrey, a retired sea captain, and Theron 
Baldwin, one of the “Yale Band” of educators. ‘The 
school drew its original faculty of two from Ipswich, 
but later turned to Mount Holyoke for Harriet Has- 
kell, Emily Alden, and Julia Kellogg. “Hattie,” the 
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gayest of principals, wrote to her friends, “I emigrated 
westward. ... My headquarters are Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey, Ilinois—where I will answer any ques- 
tion concerning the inhabitants... . Ifany of my class- 
mates want a poor education at a big price, they may 
send to me.” Actually the education which she admin- 
istered was of such quality as to keep her at Monti- 
cello from 1867 until 1907. 

Lucinda Guilford, independent and adventurous, 
was to be found, shortly after her graduation from 
Mount Holyoke, at the head of a brand new girls’ 
academy in Cleveland—a project not entirely her own, 
for she had a local clergyman as sponsor. In spite of 
his support Lucinda found out, during thirty years’ 
principalship, why Mary Lyon had longed for an en- 
dowed school. ‘The Cleveland Academy was financed 
by an issue of stock, supposedly paying interest to its 
holders. ‘There were embarrassments and reorganiza- 
tions. At one time the academy was merged with an- 
other school; and in its first eighteen years it was 
moved six times. After twenty-seven years Miss Guil- 
ford wrote: ““Much of the work is still like building 
under water—laying foundations just as broad and 
deep as possible.” 

In Willoughby, Ohio, the abandoned plant of a 
medical college was taken over for a female seminary, 
to which came Roxana ‘Tenny on Miss Lyon’s recom- 
mendation, and other Mount Holyoke alumnae. After 
this building burned, an endowment was raised to 
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refound the school in Painesville as Lake Erie Semi- 
nary. Of nine teachers the first year, seven came from 
Mount Holyoke. Lydia Sessions was the principal — 
“At the age of twenty-five she took upon herself the 
building up of a newschool in war times.” When Miss 
Sessions resigned to marry the Congregational minis- 
ter of Painesville, Anna Edwards succeeded to her 
office; then Mary Evans, then Vivian Small—an un- 
broken line of Mount Holyoke graduates from 1859 
to the present. 

Three of the Tolman sisters taught at Mount Hol- 
yoke, two of them also at Willoughby, one at West- 
ern. Susan, the oldest, married Cyrus Mills and taught 
in Ceylon. Later, while her husband was president of 
Oahu College in Honolulu, she helped with the Eng- 
lish and science courses there, incidentally supervis- 
ing the school’s domestic arrangements. In 1865 the 
couple moved to California, purchased a young ladies’ 
seminary, and began to develop it according to the 
ideals of their teachers, Mark Hopkins and Mary 
Lyon.’ By this somewhat devious route, the Mount 
Holyoke tradition reached the western coast and was 
embodied in Mills Seminary. Miss Lyon had once 
said, “I shall not live to see it, but Miss ‘Tolman, you 
will see young women having as good collegiate ad- 
vantages as their brothers.’’ When Susan died sixty 
years later she was president emeritus of Mills Col- 
lege. 

The biographies of early alumnae are sprinkled 
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with references to schools, fragmentary records from 
which we derive not information so much as an im- 
pression. ‘There was Putnam Seminary in Ohio, 
where several Mount Holyoke women taught; Michi- 
gan Seminary, at Kalamazoo, in charge of Jeanette 
Fisher, who had first taught at Erie; Fenton Seminary, 
founded in Michigan by Miss Lyon’s niece Rosina; a 
school in New York under Christiana Wallace, said to 
have had five hundred pupils; Houghton Seminary, 
in which Marilla Houghton Gallup, aided by her hus- 
band, embodied the experience gained as principal of 
Willoughby and of Ingham University; the Prairie 
Home Female Seminary in Waterloo, Iowa, of which 
Anna Field was founder and principal; Santa Rosa 
Seminary in California, founded by Ada Chase and 
her sister. Not long after the Civil War Sarah Dickey 
was conducting a school for Negro girls in Mississippi. 
The State Public School of Michigan (for dependent 
children) owed something to Ann Sawyer Chandler, 
who wrote of her efforts for it, ““The thought seemed 
an ever-abiding one to me that no pupil of Mary Lyon 
should fail in the accomplishment of any good work.” 

If in looking through these records we become cur- 
ious about the influence which Mount Holyoke exert- 
ed directly, apart from its alumnae, there is an added 
list of institutions. Principals, trustees, and benefac- 
tors were continually writing to Miss Lyon, requesting 
all manner of information about her unique school, 
to apply in founding their own. Before Mount Hol- 
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yoke opened, some of its planned characteristics were 
embodied in Wheaton. Mary Lyon served as consul- 
tant also to the trustees of Willoughby and Monti- 
cello Seminaries. A Mr. Jewett asked for the plan of 
the Seminary building, to use for his school in Ala- 
bama. The founders of Cherokee Seminary, in nego- 
tiating for teachers from Mount Holyoke, requested 
also an outline for a four-year curriculum. ‘The com- 
mittee appointed to found Beloit College and Rock- 
ford Seminary applied on behalf of the latter to a 
gentleman connected with Mount Holyoke to “send 
us some documents or explanations . . . which will 
give us a particular and correct idea of that model, 
for so we regard it.” ‘The Articles of Association of 
Lake Erie Seminary declared, ‘‘the system of instruc- 
tion, the principles of government and the general 
plan of management shall be substantially after the 
model of Mount Holyoke Seminary.” As Judge Whea- 
ton had consulted Mary Lyon, Mr. Henry Durant con- 
sulted hersuccessors,visiting Mount Holyoke (of which 
he was a trustee and benefactor) while he formed his 
plans for Wellesley, and adopting every chief feature 
of the seminary except its curriculum.* Dwight Moody 
is said to have received from Mary Lyon’s work in- 
spiration both general and specific for the establish- 
ment of Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools. An 
early trustee of Vassar states that its curriculum was 
based on that of Mount Holyoke. Probably the fea- 
ture most often copied was the domestic work plan 
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(which Miss Lyon is said to have adapted from a school 
in Clinton, New York). Elmira College used the sys- 
tem for many years, as did Wellesley; and Albert Lea 
College accepted it as late as 1884. 

Some schools were related to Mount Holyoke by 
their founders’ intention, and some by their teachers’ 
influence. In a number of cases the bond was double, 
and a true “daughter seminary” grew in the parent’s 
likeness. Miss Lyon, far from wishing to be an educa- 
tional matriarch, had cautioned her pupils against 
copying Mount Holyoke too closely in their schools. 
Western girls, she remarked, were apt to marry young; 
they would not need the rigorous course designed for 
girls who expected to be teachers and missionaries. 
But the West had cultural ambitions after all, and 
teachers who clung to their New England brand of 
education soon found a ready market for it. In fact, 
this was what they were especially employed to dis- 
pense. In seminaries planned like that of the Chero- 
kees, the aim was frankly, to be “‘as much like Mount 
Holyoke as possible.” 

‘They usually had to begin on a low academic plane 
—not because the western girls did not want advanced 
courses, but because they were unprepared in ele- 
mentary subjects (as ‘Theron Baldwin discovered 
when he opened Monticello with the curriculum of 
his own Yale). We are told that the course at Will- 
oughby was the same at that of Mount Holyoke; but 
it is probable that the standard had to remain lower 
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for a time. Occasionally a preparatory department 
would be added to a school in order to qualify the 
candidates. Lucinda Guilford took for her Cleveland 
Academy the ideal of thorough training in elemen- 
tary subjects, and held to the unfashionable emphasis 
on arithmetic, grammar, and spelling until she had 
educated a city to value these fundamentals. But sem- 
inary courses more closely modelled on Mount Hol- 
yoke had as their backbone Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy, Higher Mathematics, and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity —an almost collegiate type of work. 

As for teaching methods, there were the oral exam- 
inations, the reliance on memory, the lack of speciali- 
zation in the faculties, theauthoritarianattitude,which 
characterized most institutions of the period; tem- 
pered, however, by Miss Lyon’s topic system and 
something of her broad and sympathetic philosophy. 
As far as we may judge, the classes at the daughter 
seminaries might as well have been extension courses 
of Mount Holyoke itself. 

Not only the domestic work system but many other 
household features were transplanted. The girls of 
Ohio must have felt sometimes that every detail of 
their lives had been predetermined in South Hadley. 
Tradition says that once “in the early days of [West- 
ern Seminary], when the day of the week was indi- 
cated by the menu as infallibly as by the calendar, ... 
baked beans failed to appear at the proper time, and 
the excited students concluded that a telegram had 
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come during the morning of a change of fare at 
Mount Holyoke.” 

The really significant relationship between the old- 
er and younger seminaries was their identity of pur- 
pose. The teachers succeeded in passing on the con- 
victions which had brought them to the West. Their 
democratic, non-profit-making, and non-sectarian 
schools attracted students of the same type that went 
to Mount Holyoke—the daughters, very often, of New 
England settlers. Under religious influences like those 
at Mount Holyoke, these girls reacted as their teach- 
ers had before them. ‘The Bible study, church serv- 
ices, and prayer meetings which formed the familiar 
devotional pattern of most seminaries, east and west, 
became for the “Mount Holyoke schools” instruments 
of conversion. Miss Lyon’s advice on how to conduct 
revivals was not forgotten; the power she had invoked 
with so much success visited regularly certain schools 
in which her memory was sacred. At one time all but 
five or six of the hundred pupils at Western were con- 
verted. ‘heir enthusiasm flowed into a channel now 
well worn —the missionary movement at its zenith in 
the last third of the century —and into the new chan- 
nel of social service. An alumna of Lake Erie recol- 
lects,“‘One of the mottoes was not to be ministers, but 
ministers’ wives; and if you couldn’t be a minister’s 
wife, be a missionary, and if you couldn’t be a mis- 
sionary, be a settlement worker.” 

Miss Peabody, as principal of Western, would take 
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indefinite leave of absence to attend missionary board 
meetings; she had the example of Mary Lyon and the 
contemporary principals of Mount Holyoke. Return- 
ing, she gave reports which stimulated the missionary 
subscription. A journal and letters were exchanged 
with the seminary founded by Fidelia Fiske in Urmia, 
and with Mount Holyoke’s daughter seminary in 
South Africa. Visiting missionaries were received with 
hymns, and their daughters joyfully accepted as pu- 
pils. “Macedonian calls’ came and were answered 
from faculties and student bodies. Everyone contrib- 
uted to the departing missionaries’ wardrobes, as had 
been done from the earliest days at Mount Holyoke. 
Meanwhile, home missionaries and teachers kept go- 
ing west from the old frontier country to the new. 

As time passed, one and another school, useful in 
its day but unendowed and too dependent on indi- 
vidual leaders, dropped out of existence. Four among 
the nearest of kin to Mount Holyoke survived their 
fires and financial troubles, raised their academic re- 
quirements, grew up to college status within a decade 
or two of the parent school, and continue to maintain 
a high standard. ‘They are Western College and Lake 
Erie College in Ohio, Monticello Junior College and 
Preparatory School in Illinois, and Mills College in 
California. 

Of these, Monticello and Mills have had a less per- 
sistent connection with Mount Holyoke. They share 
richly in the honors of pioneering; for Monticello is 
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the oldest collegiate institution for women west of the 
Alleghenies, and was one of the earliest junior col- 
leges; while Mills is the oldest, and was for many years 
the only, women’s college west of the Rockies. But 
Monticello must be considered more as a sister than 
a daughter school; for it opened only a year later than 
Mount Holyoke, its founders consulted others besides 
Mary Lyon, and its early teachers came from Ipswich. 
‘There was always a sympathy between the seminaries, 
but the close relationship did not begin until the com- 
ing of Harriet Haskell and her associates to Monti- 
cello in its fourth decade. ‘The heritage of Mills, un- 
like that of the three eastern seminaries, came not from 
the Mount Holyoke of the fifties and later, with its 
corporate sense of mission and its already traditional 
patterns, but from the more practical and experimen- 
tal school of Mary Lyon’s day. It was tempered, more- 
over, by the independent ideas of the founders and 
the progressiveness of a suddenly rich and populous 
territory. Mills was able to become a college ten years 
before Mount Holyoke itself. As Monticello special- 
ized in junior college work, Mills leaned to graduate 
studies, and has at present one hundred of its six hun- 
dred students in the graduate school. 

Western and Lake Erie have more to remind us of 
a background almost identical with that of Mount 
Holyoke. Their fine old campuses (on one of which 
stands a Mary Lyon Hall) and their small, unified stu- 
dent bodies are features of seminary life which they 
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have preserved to the enrichment of the present. In 
remodeling their social and religious customs these 
colleges have been forced ahead less rapidly than 
Mount Holyoke; a comparison shows that their regu- 
lations are somewhat more exacting. ‘heir academic 
standards are high. In their up-to-date curricula we 
find interesting fields for specialization. At Western a 
degree is given in music. Home economics, a modern 
reincarnation of domestic work, is offered in both cat- 
alogues. Lake Erie students may choose to major in 
home management, dramatic arts, pre-medical train- 
ing, or physical education. The last department, which 
also gives graduate work, includes among its attrac- 
tions a course in aviation. 

No longer, on any of these campuses, is Mount Hol- 
yoke a mighty name. Nor in South Hadley do the stu- 
dents still remember in their prayer meetings —sup- 
posing they were to have prayer meetings —their sis- 
ters of Oxford, Painesville, and westward. No more 
are those earnest journals exchanged, whereby the 
members of an academic family rejoiced in each oth- 
er’s revivals and missionaries, wept for each other’s 
conflagrations and epidemics. Nor do the younger col- 
leges recruit their faculties year after year from Mount 
Holyoke, revisiting, as'it were, the well-spring of their 
inspiration. The ties are reduced, now, to an official 
friendliness in which the various student bodies have 
no active part; an historical note in the catalogue, a 
polite message on anniversary occasions. _ 
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Such a breaking of bonds might be deplored, did it 
not conform so clearly to the ways of progress. ‘The 
daughter seminaries, in becoming the colleges Mary 
Lyon had envisioned, have simply outgrown the need 
for a model. ‘To varying degrees they have developed 
their own prestige, their own traditions, and with dig- 
nity have assumed their place as peers of Mount Hol- 
yoke. ‘he day of their uniqueness is past; women’s 
education is accepted, the lines it shall follow are laid 
down; there is no longer the need to support each 
other in defense of an embattled ideal. As for per- 
sonnel, highly qualified women are now available 
from scores of institutions; the alumnae of Mount 
Holyoke have lost their inevitable superiority. Final- 
ly, the altruistic motive—applying particularly to mis- 
sions — which once kept the group in sympathetic cor- 
respondence, has been distributed among such a mul- 
titude of objects that it no longer tends to unify the 
life of even an individual campus. 

What happened soon in the case of most teachers 
who took their ideals west from the seminary has hap- 
pened at last to even the small, conspicuous group 
whose schools survive them, and to the pioneering 
Mount Holyoke Seminary itself: their labor has been 
accepted, absorbed, and commonly forgotten. ‘There 
is no more honorable destiny for those who build 
foundations. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MISSION TEACHERS 


To anyone reflecting on the significance of Mount 
Holyoke’s missionaries and her teachers, as the two 
previous chapters have described them, it may appear 
that while the missionaries doubtless had more inter- 
esting lives, the teachers are the ones whose contribu- 
tion is more likely to be appreciated today. 

They chose the restricted field of their own coun- 
try; they dealt with a familiar basic culture; they dis- 
pensed the timeless benefits of knowledge and estab- 
lished the recognized boon of schools; and what they 
did was in their own name, a clear credit to them- 
selves and their sex. ‘The missionaries, on the other 
hand, set out like Don Quixotes against the whole 
world; they worked blindly among alien cultures; the 
blessing they proffered was a religious conviction 
which time has shown to be subject to doubt, inquiry, 
and extensive reinterpretation; the institutions they 
propagated have been fiercely criticised; and in the 
case of the early women missionaries, their efforts 
were so merged with those of others that we have only 
the slightest record of their most strenuous and be- 
neficent labors. So runs the comparison. 

But we have yet to consider a phase of the mission- 
aries’ work identical with the work of the teachers — 
their educational activity, the influence of which was 
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in many lands as permanent and concrete as anything 
wrought by schools in America. 

It was not that the missionaries took a leaf from 
the teachers’ book and thus accomplished what they 
could not have done through their own resources. 
‘The teachers, we remember, were missionaries at 
heart, and so were the missionaries teachers at heart. 
In both cases the aim was enlightenment, the attitude 
religious, the method pedagogical. The difference was 
that in America, where churches were already estab- 
lished to look after people’s souls, the schools had only 
to nourish their minds; while in heathen countries 
the great need was assumed to be the gospel, and all 
instruction, even in secular subjects, had at first to 
serve doctrinal ends. 

Schools sprang up-early on the mission field, and 
for several clear reasons. In the first place, by teaching 
the largely illiterate heathen to read, the missionaries 
gave them access to the translated Bible, as well as to 
hymns and tracts. ‘Chen, since learning was a coveted 
distinction throughout the Orient, the offer of in- 
struction brought the best elements of the native 
population within the missionaries’ reach. From India 
it was written: ‘“Uhe schoolrooms are, in fact, chapels, 
where the missionaries preach the gospel to the whole 
neighborhood, who usually assemble whenever the 
school is visited by a missionary.” Finally, the schools 
exercised a cumulative influence on children, the most 
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receptive members of the community in the present, 
the most powerful in the future. The missionaries 
knew that through schools their work was made per- 
manent; an institution was founded to nourish the 
church. 

The contributing public at home, as represented in 
the mission boards, did not always see the matter that 
way. Untraveled and narrowly evangelical, they missed 
the fact that what they called religion was part of a 
cultural fabric, as unsubstantial by itself as the woof 
without the warp of a cloth. The guiding intention 
was ‘‘to give the largest possible number, in the short- 
est time possible, the pure gospel of our Lord... for 
that the press was to be subsidized; to that the schools 
were to be subordinated. . . . ‘The appliances of mere 
civilization, for civilization’s sake, do not belong of 
right to evangelistic machinery.” Nor, perhaps, did 
evangelistic machinery belong of right to the pure 
gospel. But, at any rate, this was the theory on which 
the American Board in 1855 closed most of its own 
laboriously founded schools in India. ‘The work of a 
generation was demolished, and the missionaries were 
sent back to the orthodox “‘apostolic’’method of preach- 
ing before miscellaneous rabbles whose attention had 
frequently to be held by copper coins that would be 
distributed after the sermon—an appliance of civili- 
zation less compromising than schools. ‘This calamity 
was only an outstanding example of reaction and tim- 
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idity at home which hindered the missionaries from 
concentrating far more than they did on educational 
work. 

Had schools been earlier recognized as essential to 
every mission, many more Fidelia Fiskes would have 
gone out from Mount Holyoke to conduct them. As it 
was, Mount Holyoke women commissioned only as 
wives were prompt to act for the teachers who had not 
been sent. They were enthusiasts for literacy, and they 
knew, too, what the evangelistic power of a school 
could be. ‘The busy and varied program at the semi- 
nary had given them domestic skills, ingenuity, a con- 
ception of efficient administration, and the example 
of good teachers. 

More tangible equipment was usually lacking. Even 
the work for which Miss Fiske was imported to Persia 
began with no finer setting than an earth-floored 
schoolroom with straw mats, brick stove, rude benches, 
and one window of oiled paper; while another room 
served as kitchen, dormitory, and parlor for the pu- 
pils. Selfappointed teachers adapted for their schools 
verandahs in India, crowded windowless houses in 
Turkey, thatched mud huts in Africa. ‘They might 
have to manage seventy girls single-handed, or they 
might provide room for a hundred pupils and find 
themselves with only fifteen. 

Day schools had the advantage of requiring mini- 
mum equipment, expense, time, and responsibility. 
In well-established stations they could often be staffed 
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with native teachers, leaving the missionaries only the 
task of supervision. Susan Reed Howland and her hus- 
band were superintending eighteen such schools soon 
after their arrival in Ceylon. But in many countries, 
and for girls especially, day schools were ineffective. 
‘Their control over the pupils’ lives was slight; their 
Christian and civilizing influence was daily counter- 
acted by home conditions; and they offered no solu- 
tion to the problem of female education among peo- 
ple whose women were strictly immured. 

To meet these lacks, boarding schools evolved. They 
began sometimes as orphanages founded in emergen- 
cies of famine or massacre, but more often through 
the missionaries’ adoption of native girls whose par- 
ents had sold or deserted them, mistreated them so 
that they ran away, or because of poverty were willing 
to give them up. Especially in China and Africa, the 
training of a few such children at a time was a com- 
mon duty of missionary wives. Once begun, the task 
could no more be laid aside than parenthood; for the 
girls were quickly alienated from their people, and 
must be provided for until they grew up to become 
mission employees or marry converts trained in the 
boys’ schools. But it was an almost certain way of pro- 
ducing Christians whose character and attainments 
would recommend their religion to the whole com- 
munity. The principle which was thus experimental- 
ly justified called for a wider, more consistent applica- 
tion, through boarding schools. And boarding schools 
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soon called for especially delegated, full-time teachers. 

Meanwhile, missionaries were pleading the neces- 
sity of contact with the adult women in their fields. A 
great segment of the population in China, India, and 
‘Turkey was inaccessible to male evangelists, a stum- 
bling block to what was attempted for the men and 
children. Here was another task too heavy for the mis- 
sionary wives. Fidelia Fiske, appointed in 1843,showed 
what could be done by an unmarried teacher. During 
the 1850's single women began to be sent for evangel- 
istic work. ‘Thereafter the woman who went alone to 
the mission field was no longer an heroic phenome- 
non, but an essential and especially qualified worker.* 

Her arrival began the development of permanent 
and progressive schools for girls, and with it the eman- 
cipation of Oriental womanhood. But she built on 
foundations laid by the very earliest missionary wives, 
who taught not because they were supposed to but 
because they believed in it, who proved the efficacy 
of schools, raised the cry for teachers, and made an 
oasis of literacy, even of changed public opinion, in 
lands where not a woman had been able to read. There 
was no difference of intent between the early mission- 
aries and those later ones who profited by advanced 
methods and equipment. 

Mount Holyoke graduates, their evangelistic am- 
bitions no longer held in check bya marriage require- 
ment, were soon going out in annual consignments. As 
successful at education abroad as their classmates were 
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in America, and quite as devoted to their alma mater, 
they encircled the world with schools of the Mount 
Holyoke tradition. Fidelia’s friends in Urmia called 
her seminary “Little Holyoke’; though she herself 
thought it unworthy of the name. If her school did 
not equal the original it was nevertheless an example 
for others. It probably influenced every Protestant 
mission school for girls in the Near East, and many 
in other parts of the world. 

Charlotte and Mary Ely, graduates of 1861, hap- 
pened to meet some missionaries in search of a teacher 
for their station at Bitlis. The sisters joined the search, 
which through Miss Fiske’s example finally ended in 
themselves. Deep in the mountains of ‘Turkey, a 
month’s journey on horseback from the coast and 
three days from the nearest English-speaking neigh- 
bors, they built up a splendid girls’ school, and named 
it ““Mount Holyoke Seminary of Kurdistan.” 

At almost the same time, Olive Parmelee Andrus 
opened in Mardin a school for women which became 
a girls’ boarding school of advanced standing. Ann 
Fritcher had founded her Girls’ Seminary at Merzi- 
foun (then spelled Marsovan) only a few years earlier. 
It is interesting to recall that Mrs. Andrus was a class- 
mate of the Ely sisters, while Miss Fritcher was a 
teacher of all three. The four women spent a total of 
a hundred and seventy-one years in educational work 
in Turkey. Other alumnae had charge of the Scutari 
Home School in Constantinople, the Sidon Girls’ Sem- 
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inary in Beirut, the girls’ school at Van, and the Cen- 
tral ‘Turkey Girls’ Seminary in Marash. To all of 
these, as well as to the seminary in Urmia, Mount Hol- 
yoke supplied additional teachers and a well-remem- 
bered example. 

‘The story is the same for other countries. At Can- 
ton in the early 1850's the True Light Seminary ex- 
isted as “somewhat of a pattern of Mount Holyoke.” 
Later, there was a girls’ school in Amoy “in which 
Mount Holyoke regulations were carried out as far 
as possible.” In Kalgan, Foochow, Peking, and else- 
where, some of the oldest and strongest boarding 
schools in China grew with the aid, or under the di- 
rection, of Mount Holyoke women. 

Martha Jane Barrows began her forty-eight years 
in Japan at a new girls’ school that was destined to 
magnify the influence which she, with Virginia Clark- 
son and others, brought from Mount Holyoke. Miss 
Barrows also helped to found the Women’s Evangel- 
istic School at Kobe. In Kanazawa was another school 
modeled on Mount Holyoke. 

Alice Emerson opened a school in Burma, and La- 
vinia Peabody in southern India. At Sholapur,in1igo01, 
Mary Harding introduced a Kindergarten Training 
School. ‘The old Uduvil (formerly Oodooville) Girls’ 
school in Ceylon, dating from 1824, had Susan Reed 
Howland as adviser, and her daughter (also a Mount 
Holyoke graduate) as principal, for a total of more 
than sixty years. Mrs. Howland used to pass around 
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the Journal Letters among her fellow missionaries. 
‘“‘An acquaintance with the seminary,” she remarked, 
“does good .. . in aiding to form plans for mission 
schools.” 

The Bridgmans, coming to Umzumbe, inherited a 
group of Zulu girls for whom the missionaries’ house 
had been a refuge. With these her first pupils, Laura 
Bridgman opened the Umzumbe Home School in 
1870. Juliette Gilson, one of the first women to be 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of ‘Theological Sci- 
ence, kept school for twenty little East Africans in a 
native hut at Mount Selinda. 

To such a list, intended to give a representative 
though very incomplete account of the foreign schools 
influenced by Mount Holyoke, we must add several 
Institutions not under missionary control. ‘There was 
the coéducational Oahu College, actually a high-grade 
seminary, opened by Dr.and Mrs. Mills at Honolulu.? 
‘There was Woodstock Seminary, seven thousand feet 
high on a Himalayan slope, for the children of mis- 
sionaries and other white residents in India, conduct- 
ed for a time by Eliza Foster Scott, and with five 
Mount Holyoke teachers on its staff in 1890. Alice 
Gordan Gulick, accompanying her husband to Spain 
under the American Board, saw that the girls of that 
country had scarcely more chance for education than 
those of heathen lands. She too, who had used Fidelia 
Fiske’s words in volunteering for missionary work, be- 
came a founder of schools: a normal and preparatory 
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school in Barcelona, and the International Institute, 
of collegiate rank, in Madrid. 

Mount Holyoke was a contagious idea in South 
Africa. A lady who had traveled in the United States 
returned to the Cape Colony bringing Mary Lyon’s 
biography and a vivid account of her seminary. She 
pressed both upon Mr. Andrew Murray, a minister 
of Wellington. He listened, read, and was converted; 
for teachers, and schools to train them, were needed 
as sorely by the European colonists of Africa in 1870 
as by the American frontier in 1840. His letter to 
Mount Holyoke asking fora teacher to duplicate Mary 
Lyon’s work in the Southern Hemisphere brought two 
alumnae—Abbie Ferguson of the class of ’56 and Anna 
Bliss of 62. Huguenot Seminary, endowed as a memo- 
rial to the early French settlers, opened with thirty- 
seven Dutch and English pupils under two American 
teachers. 

‘Two years later at Stellenbosch the Bloemhof Sem- 
inary was founded; a sister school to Huguenot, for 
Juliette Gilson had come from Mount Holyoke to 
open it; and a daughter also, for Miss Gilson was as- 
sisted by one of the first Huguenot alumnae. Mr. Mur- 
ray, delighted with the initial efforts, went himself to 
the United States and recruited ten more lady educa- 
tors. Four years after the first ones had arrived there 
were twenty-seven American teachers in South Africa. 
Two Mount Holyoke women established themselves 
at Pretoria, where their school, named Prospect Sem- 
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inary by the interested students in South Hadley, 
quickly enrolled fifty-five girls, and, as a temporary 
concession, thirty boys. Midland Seminary opened at 
Graaf Reinet, and another school fostered by Mount 
Holyoke and Huguenot at Worcester, both in 1877. 
All these seminaries drew on their own alumnae, first 
to supplement the Americans and then to supersede 
them; but not before their character had been deter- 
mined by two decades or more of Mount Holyoke 
leadership. 

Mission boarding schools presented on a larger 
scale the same problems and possibilities as the small 
home schools of adopted waifs which generally pre- 
ceded them. Whether the girls were sent by their par- 
ents freely, as in Hawaii, or grudgingly, as in Persia, 
or for a bribe, as in China, or came under cover of 
darkness with their fathers in pursuit, as in native 
Africa, once they got to the mission they belonged to 
the missionaries as completely as daughters. ‘To feed, 
clothe, Christianize and train them in every depart- 
ment of living was full-time work. Such schools as we 
have been naming brought to the task not only added 
facilities, but. great continuity, system, and progres- 
siveness. 

Economy was essential, and the ‘domestic system”’ 
would doubtless have suggested itself without the ex- 
ample of Mount Holyoke. But the alumnae of the 
seminary knew best how to make the plan go. Fidelia 
Fiske’s little girls, all under ten years, did their own 
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housework and sewing from the first. African girls at 
Umzumbe, Turkish girls at Bitlis, Indian girls at 
Uduvil, all swept floors and set tables. On the open- 
ing day at Huguenot Seminary “Miss Ferguson called 
for volunteers to prepare the table for tea”; anda little 
later the students voted unanimously to do their own 
scrubbing and mopping. The idea was carried further 
in many Chinese schools, where the pupils entirely 
supported themselves by such crafts as weaving, em- 
broidery, and lace-making. (This was before manual 
training had become at all popular in the West.) In 
Van, Martha ‘Tinker Raynolds and her husband had 
five hundred Armenian orphans at a time providing 
themselves with food, cloth, and cured leather for 
shoes; the boys practicing carpentry and blacksmith- 
ing, in addition, the girls making rugs. 

School curricula at first aimed only to furnish pu- 
pils with the essential tools of Christian (or civilized) 
life. Faced with whole nations of illiterates, the teach- 
ers justifiably ignored algebra and American history 
to concentrate on vernacular reading and writing. 
Their adult pupils had all they could do to learn this 
much. Fidelia wrote of the Nestorian women, “‘It is 
no small task for one who has only been used to the 
spade ... to learn to distinguish between such little 
things as letters.” For the children a little history and 
geography were commonly added, with a smattering 
of science to help combat superstition. More advanced 
courses came as the students were prepared for them. 
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In 1876 the older girls at the Bridgman School in Pe- 
king were studying arithmetic, geography, two types 
of Chinese writing, the Chinese classics, Scripture his- 
tory (by topics as at Holyoke), and a simple manual of 
theology. This curriculum was probably typical for 
the mission high schools of the period. 

The seminaries in Africa had to start their pupils 
(for most of whom English was a second language) on 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic; they also of 
fered some higher subjects such as school manage- 
ment, the germ of a normal course; but one teacher 
observed at the end of the first year that her most ad- 
vanced pupils would not be qualified to enter Mount 
Holyoke. Nevertheless, of ten Huguenot girls who 
took the government teachers’ examination that year, 
all passed, six with honors, and three heading the list 
for the entire colony. Mrs. Gulick’s International 
Institute prepared students for the more difficult 
government examinations in Spain. Competing with 
men (who took occasion to hiss them at the presenta- 
tion of awards) some of these girls carried off the 
grades known as Sobresaliente—‘‘leaping over all.”’ 

‘The Bible was not only used by reading and com- 
position classes, but was in itself the most important 
of studies, compulsory in every mission school.’ The Ah- 
madnagar missionaries considered that this require- 
ment offset their use of heathen teachers, since the 
Bible was so potent a textbook as often to convert the 
unsympathetic instructors themselves. At Urmia, Bi- 
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ble study and needlework went hand in hand. Said 
Miss Fiske: “We feel that texts of Scripture might 
profitably be used .. . by being wrought with mark- 
ing stitch on little cards . . . and used as book marks 
or needle books.” Fidelia’s pupils were also supposed 
to memorize the Scripture Catechism of one thou- 
sand texts, a feat which some of them accomplished 
in three weeks. Such achievements, common among 
Oriental students, were of real value in a land where 
books were few and literacy was rare. ‘The Bridgman 
School girl who had the Chinese New ‘Testament by 
heart, with the Psalms thrown in, could not be de- 
prived of her gospels by poverty or persecution. 

The religious life of a mission school was bound to 
be intense. But it was no more so than at Mount Hol- 
yoke, where evangelization of the pupils was equally 
a major purpose. Ihe combination of regular services 
with well-timed inquiry meetings, and the manner of 
conducting these at the seminary, bore fruit to the 
missionaries as richly as they could desire. 

One “‘season of blessing’ began at Urmia when a 
converted pupil came to Miss Fiske’s room late at 
night to ask her aid in praying for a revival. ‘I'wo days 
later, twenty-three members of the school professed 
special interest, and by the end of the term nearly all 
were converted. In order to reduce the element of 
mere excitement, Miss Fiske would separate the girls 
and advise them not to talk much together. “Those 
deeply affected were soon manifest,’ and with them 
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the teachers would talk and pray. Fidelia rejoiced at 
being “‘often awaked in the morning by a dear child 
standing at my bedside, with some inquiry in regard 
to the way of life.’’ Some of the girls spent hours, or 
whole nights, in agonized supplication. This was a 
Mount Holyoke revival keyed to Oriental fervor. Its 
various repetitions in schools around the world and 
throughout the century were a crowning reward for 
the missionary teachers. 

Miss Ferguson lost no time in applying the miracu- 
lous formula at Huguenot. Evangelistic religion had 
not taken root in Africa, and “‘there was a good deal 
of talk . . . among the pupils” when the principal 
asked all who thought themselves Christians to meet 
in one room, the rest in another. But “‘to each it was a 
day of solemn heart-searching,” and in the revival 
which followed the entire school was converted. From 
that time no generation at Mount Holyoke could out- 
do the Huguenot girls’ faithfulness to their daily wor- 
ship, Bible study, and recess prayer meetings, their 
weekly church services and missionary meetings, or 
their zest for putting holidays to religious uses, for 
special times of confession, testimony, and requested 
prayer. 

Mount Holyoke and the daughter seminaries abroad 
shared much besides religious custom — beloved per- 
sonalities, identical rules and routines, even some of 
the more spontaneous activities of the students. In 
Africa they sang hymns to welcome new teachers as 
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the girls at Western did to welcome visiting mission- 
aries, made evergreen mottoes and decorated their par- 
lors for special occasions with smilax and callas as the 
South Hadley students did with ground pine and 
laurel.’ The seniors at Fiske Seminary, after Sally Rhea 
had told them about class day at Mount Holyoke, de- 
cided to give a class picnic in the parlors. They in- 
vited all the teachers and missionaries, entertaining 
them with a poem of welcome, a missionary hymn, na- 
tive refreshments, and a closing prayer. It was the pat- 
tern, if not quite the substance, of many a celebration 
at Holyoke. Messages, journals, and prayers went back 
and forth between the seminaries. “Many salutations 
and much love,” wrote the erstwhile profane little 
Nestorians, ‘‘to you our beloved sisters, the school of 
ladies at Mount Holyoke.” In 1912, when a seventy- 
fifth anniversary was being observed in South Hadley, 
the cablegram from Wellington read: “Huguenot 
daughters love Philippians four nineteen.”’ 

The traditional purpose of enlightenment was the 
backbone of the relationship. Schools which held the 
evangelistic ideal looked to Mount Holyoke as a shin- 
ing example, a source of guidance and grace; while 
Mount Holyoke recognized them as emissaries and 
allies in a common cause. The greatness of that cause 
determined the depth of the friendship. 

Every mission school was potentially to its own land 
what Mount Holyoke had been to America. Its busi- 
ness was to educate the educators. The teachers from 
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Mount Holyoke succeeded brilliantly because they 
passed on inspiration as well as training; their pupils 
were not only able but eager to become teachers in 
turn. I’welve years after Miss Fiske began her work, 
the villages around Urmia were supplied with girls’ 
day schools maintaining standards higher than those 
of the original seminary at its opening. ‘The alumnae 
of “Little Holyoke” also organized Sunday schools in 
their native towns, and taught adults to read. An al- 
most identical record could be cited for each of the 
seminaries in ‘Turkey; and schools from ‘Tokyo to 
Madrid multiplied their influence in the same way. 
Even undergraduates cultivated no academic detach- 
ment from the needs that pressed around the mission. 
As Fidelia put it, ‘““These dear young Christians seem 
to have no disposition to go to Heaven alone.” ‘They 
were devotedly bent on converting and educating the 
rest of the world. 

South African girls had unlimited opportunities 
among the colored people and the poor European set- 
tlers; they opened Sunday schools, held cottage meet- 
ings, distributed tracts to workmen on a nearby rail- 
road — for whom “‘tea meetings” with sermon, hymns, 
and refreshments were also instituted—and taught 
the three R’s to day and evening classes of children 
and adults. ““Our Huguenot Seminary seems almost a 
university in an elementary way,’ wrote one of its 
staff. “All the schools in the village are included in 
the circle of its charge; the teachers of most of these 
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schools being pupils in our Seminary.” Some under- 
takings had the special dignity of distance. ‘The stu- 
dents, eager as those of Mount Holyoke, would drop 
their work in mid-course to go to the Free State, Pon- 
doland, or the Kafhrs, as teachers and missionaries. 
‘Their schoolmates made clothing and raised money 
for the adventure. 

It was common for the girls in mission schools to 
have foreign missionary societies— not to distract them 
from local needs, but to widen their sympathies. Lit- 
tle Armenians, organized under some such names as 
Drops of Mercy or Bees of Kurdistan, contributed to 
the education of a Chinese girl; a school in China sent 
five dollars out of its poverty to the East Central 
African Mission; while South African students pro- 
vided for the training of a teacher in Austria. 

The “children of darkness’ showed themselves ea- 
ger and apt for education. Fiske Seminary began with 
one little girl whom Fidelia invited to read with her 
and eight who cried to come also. ‘Tottori Seminary 
in Japan began with a group of girls meeting at sun- 
rise to pray for a Christian school. African girls walked 
sixty miles to Umzumbe Home School, and came to 
Mount Selinda carrying firebrands through the forest 
to protect them from lions. ‘This generation rejoiced 
to master a few elementary subjects; but the second 
demanded high schools; and the third, colleges. ‘The 
growing need was met first by the missionaries acting 
on their own authority; then by the support of the 
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slowly-convinced mission boards, and in some cases 
by other altruistic Western agencies; finally, liberal 
governments in many of the benefiting nations recog- 
nized that education was the key to all reform, and 
established their own ambitious school systems reach- 
ing up to the university level. 

But even in such countries the work which the mis- 
sionaries began is far from complete. Many an old mis- 
sion school exists today, modern and respected, oc- 
cupying a valued place in the cultural structure it 
helped to build. And many a new school and college 
has developed at the insistence of a people whose 
progress still leans heavily on foreign teachers. 

In Indiaa vast amount of patient teaching has flowed 
into the mainstream of the Women’s Movement.*® The 
schools in most cases do not survive as entities, al- 
though the old seminary at Uduvil, dear to the How- 
land family, flourishes as an English high school with 
a bi-lingual lower school, the latter having a Mount 
Holyoke graduate as principal. Woodstock, the In- 
dian seminary for white children, also continues its 
work. Mount Holyoke claims kinship with two In- 
dian schools of college rank: her sister institution, 
Madras Women’s Christian College; and the Union 
Medical School for Women at Vellore in which Dr. 
Ida Scudder does valuable work. 

Some missionary women carrying on girls’ schools 
in the Yangtse valley wanted a higher education for 
their graduates. Ginling College, the result of their ef- 
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forts, opened in 1915. It had many American ties be- 
sides the financial support of the mission boards; for 
it was incorporated as a part of the University of the 
State of New York; its first president, Mrs. Lawrence 
‘Thurston, was a Mount Holyoke graduate; and it was 
later adopted by Smith as a sister college. Fifty-six per 
cent of Ginling’s alumnae are engaged in educational 
work, a quarter of them in high administrative posi- 
tions. Mount Holyoke has assisted especially through 
the leadership of Mrs. Alice Frame, in the develop- 
ment of Yenching College at Peiping, dating as a 
school from 1870. ‘The ‘True Light Middle School at 
Canton still exists, as does Wenshan School (at one 
time Foochow Girls’ College) in which Mrs. Hartwell 
and others from Mount Holyoke were active. 

‘The school in Kobe with which Martha Barrows 
was early associated became Kobe College, enroll- 
ing eight hundred students in its higher and lower de- 
partments. Miss Olive Hoyt, formerly a teacher and 
now a trustee of the college, has also for many years 
been principal of Matsuyama Girls’ School. 

Umzumbe Home School is united with Inanda 
Seminary, also for Zulu girls. Its grade is that of a 
high school, adequate for training primary teachers. 
The Mount Selinda school to which Juliette Gilson 
came from Bloemhof likewise supplies native teach- 
ers for a broad section of Africa. 

The Mount Holyoke missionaries did their finest 
work in the Near East. ‘They dotted Asia Minor with 
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their seminaries, laid the foundations deep, built the 
curricula high, developed self support, and saw gen- 
erations of their pupils go out as Christian teachers. 
Those who died before the war must have died happy. 
Those who lived longer saw their lifework demol- 
ished. The minority races to which they had chiefly 
ministered were wiped out; their own pupils and as- 
sistants were deported or massacred; and not all of 
the missionaries escaped with their lives. ‘The new 
government which finally brought peace aimed its 
anti-foreign policy at the mission schools. Mount Hol- 
yoke at Bitlis was closed. Mrs. Andrus’ school in Mar- 
din was closed. ‘The Central ‘Turkey Girls’ Seminary, 
by this time a college under Miss Ellen Blakely, was 
closed. ‘The schools at Van had been destroyed. Fiske 
Seminary survived the war and its immediate after- 
math, but was closed in 1933 under the Iraqian gov- 
ernment’s policy of nationalization. Its ninety years 
of service, however, have not been undone: today the 
new government schools have teachers who were edu- 
cated, like their mothers and grandmothers, at Fi- 
delia’s “Little Holyoke.’’ Merzifoun Seminary, now 
called the Anatolia Girls’ School, still exists, as does 
the Constantinople Women’s College, developed with 
the aid of Mount Holyoke teachers from the small 
Scutari Home School of the 1870's. 

‘The International Institute in Spain, supported 
jointly by its American directors and the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and giving degrees of the University of Ma- 
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drid, has continued to set standards for women’s edu- 
cation. Its graduates have made Mrs. Gulick, like 
Mary Lyon, a grandmother of schools.* 

Miss Ferguson and Miss Bliss lived to hold in suc- 
cession the presidency of Huguenot College. Today 
their seminary is a branch of the University of South 
Africa, giving the B.A., M.A., B.Sc., and M.Sc. de- 
grees, as well as diplomas in Education, Horticulture, 
and Domestic Science. An inspection of its catalogue 
reveals that domestic work, a missionary society, and 
required church attendance continue as student func- 
tions; also that the list of alumnae is mysteriously 
sprinkled with masculine names. Like the Mount 
Holyoke schools in America, Huguenot’s brood of 
sisters and daughters have in part died and in part 
grown up. Prospect Seminary, notably, is now a col- 
lege affiliated with the University of Pretoria. 

* * * 

The development which these schools exemplify 
has nowhere been more complete than at Mount Hol- 
yoke itself. The college with its diverse interests unit- 
ed only by the liberal arts ideal seems very far re- 
moved from the seminary crusading towards a fixed 
millennial goal. Modern students, looking back on the 
sentimental decline of evangelism, rarely see through 
to the heroic dawn and tremendously useful noon- 
time of the day they are rounding out. But today’s in- 
dividualism is an extreme; whatever succeeds it must 
turn from it. The next stage in campus evolution may 
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normally be a return, the completion of a circuit, in 
some measure a renascence of the original Mount 
Holyoke. 

Not that we need fear a revival of revivals, or of 
any other out-dated custom. A mood repeated, or a 
spirit reimbodied, will express itself in new, unpre- 
dictable ways. Our only forecast must be a definition 
of the mood itself as it once before existed at Mount 
Holyoke. 

Underneath the naive and dogmatic evangelism of 
the nineteenth century we have seen a school that was 
communal rather than individualistic, social more 
than intellectual, predominantly interested in its re- 
lationship to the world. Conceiving as its purpose the 
practical reconstruction of life, it cherished the world 
and wanted to beautify it with sympathy and knowl- 
edge. It dispensed a purposeful education, overflow- 
ing formal scholastic bounds, based on humanitarian 
values, creative, adventurous, looking towards a new 
order. This corporate method and actually religious 
spirit constitute the greatest value which Mount Hol- 
yoke can reappropriate from its past. 


NOTES 


Chapter I 


1. Several small missionary societies already existed in this 
country, the earliest dating from 1796; but these devoted their 
attention to the American Indians and frontiersmen, or what 
was later called home missionary work. 


Chapter II 


1. Her nimble wit could use any event. Once,“‘rising to her 
feet at table, Miss Lyon requested the silver circle to bring 
teaspoons for the dessert, saying, “Today our dessert is like 
some young ladies whom you have known, very soft, and very 
sweet, but lacking in consistency.’ ” 

2. That the Seminary students considered earnestness a 
virtue above disguise we may infer from their weekly compo- 
sitions, which bore such titles as: Death the Support of Life; 
The Relations of the Educated and the Uneducated Classes; 
The World Was Not Designed as a Place of Happiness; ‘The 
Unforgiven. This expressive sentiment, which declined more 
and more into sentimentality, was responsible for the decora- 
tive mottoes at Thanksgiving time, proclaiming, “We are a 
band of sisters”; and “We love our mountain home.” It also 
inspired the enthusiastic class organization of the 1850's, when 
the Seniors would name themselves Viatoriae—Pilgrims; Orza, 
from the initial letters of the motto “Our rest is above’; or 
Lulasti, from “Let us live as seeing things invisible.” 

3. They were not anxious to have the girls wish themselves 
into a brief appearance of conversion. One graduate tells how 
in fancied anguish she went to Miss Lyon, who “did not 
soothe, but kindly applied the probe, and ended by saying, 
“You haven’t had much conviction of sin after all.” 
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4. The same sort of thing occasionally went on at other 
schools and in the men’s colleges. There was an Amherst stu- 
dent, for instance, who locked himself in his room, refusing 
to come out until he was a Christian. President Hitchcock 
climbed in the window and knelt beside him to aid the con- 
version process. ‘The young man later married a Mount Hol- 
yoke graduate and went to China as a missionary. 

5. The reformation of brothers was a popular work even 
in Mary Lyon’s time. Lucinda Guilford belonged to a group 
who met regularly to pray for their brothers. Rebecca Fiske 
writes of her efforts with Persis Thurston’s brother Asa (ex- 
pelled from Williams for drinking) and her own cousin who 
wanted to go to sea instead of to college. “Do you not think 
this is missionary labor?” she asks happily, “This trying to re- 
form such reckless young men?” 

6. One student wrote sixty years later regarding the Evi- 
dences of Christianity: “That was an eye-opener to me — that 
we could exercise our reason concerning matters of religion! 
I had been taught otherwise and I felt like a caged bird set 
free!’’ Miss Lyon was more willing than many theologians of 
the time to correlate scripture with archeological and geolog- 
ical knowledge. ‘‘A thousand years in his sight are as a day,” 
she said in expounding Genesis. 

7. Missionary interest even pervaded the lighter moods of 
the students, suggesting nicknames for their domestic circles. 
White dishes were washed by ““The American Board,” bak- 
ing dishes by “The Home Missionary Society.” 

8. It was a longing deeply rooted in some minds. Eliza 
Smith remembered her mother’s tearful prayer that God 
would accept one of her children for missionary work in 
place of the monetary gifts she could not afford. Fidelia Fiske 
had played “‘be a missionary’’ as a small child, and had once 
been told by the Reverend Jonas King of Greece that she 
must be a missionary like her noted uncle, Pliny Fiske. Such 
young women would have found it harder to refuse than to 
accept the opportunity for self-sacrifice. 
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g. Persis Thurston’s mother, in 1819 a young New England 
school teacher, was approached by a friendly intermediator 
with the question,“ Will Lucy, by becoming connected with a 
missionary now an entire stranger, attach herself to [the first 
band of missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands] and visit the 
far distant land of Obookiah?” A few days later Asa Thurs- 
ton was introduced to her; after some hours’ earnest conver- 
sation they were engaged; their marriage took place within 
three weeks and their embarkation within a month. Six of 
the seven couples in their party were married with this par- 
ticular missionary work in view. 

10. The final lines in this stanza of a poem addressed to 
the class of 1840 show how naturally missionary work was 
thought of as a career within marriage: 


Let the isles of the sunny South rejoice 

At the welcome tones of thy gentle voice, 
And far in the soft and orient climes, 

Where their hearts are proud as in elder times, 
Midst the sons of the classic sages stand, 
With the nobler son of a Gospel land. 


Chapter II 


1. As a matter of fact it was Miss Lyon who died within a 
year; Susan not only revisited her alma mater but outlived 
her famous teacher by sixty-three years. 

2. This writer (Mrs. Burgess) noticed that the vessel sped 
along fastest in the high winds which reduced her to invalid- 
ism, and made a parable on the subject: “I have thought of 
the Christian’s voyage. When he gets becalmed in stupidity, 
or is driven off his course by the opposing wind of worldiness, 
he scarce advances heavenward. But when wafted by the gales 
of the Spirit, how rapidly he nears the heavenly port, though 
the waves of sorrow may run high.” 

3. Mail did not begin to cross the Pacific to China until 
1867, and then only once in three months. Previous to this 
mail from China came to the United States via Southampton, 
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at a rate of forty cents per half ounce, or via Marseilles at 
sixty-two and a half cents per quarter ounce. 

4. ‘Three outstanding Mount Holyoke womenin Africa, Al- 
gina Pixley Rood, Louisa Healey Pixley, and Charlotte Bailey 
Grout, each returned to America only twice during missionary 
lives of forty-one, forty-five, and fifty-six years respectively. 

5. Ihe Nestorians originated through a fifth-century schism 
in the Byzantine church. They once flourished in Asia Minor 
and extended their missionary activities to India and China; 
but in modern times they have numbered not more than a 
few hundred thousand, living chiefly around Lake Urmia in 
what is now Iraq. The missionaries found their ancient faith 
considerably the worse for persecution, isolation, and an ig- 
norant priesthood. 

6. It is unsafe to generalize on this subject, for interdenom- 
inational codperation began very early, yet the lack of it 
characterizes some mission fields to this day. We may at least 
say that with the decline of sectarian dogma, united action 
is much commoner than formerly. The larger Protestant mis- 
sionary bodies no longer compete in the same territory, and 
colleges and hospitals are now very often supported by the 
joint efforts of several churches. 

7. The mission press at Urmia turned out 110,000 volumes 
in its first thirty-four years of service. The Syriac type which 
had been made for it was copied by European scholars as be- 
ing the best in existence. 

8. Fidelia was in Persia only fifteen years, returning to 
America because of ill health, but with the expectation of 
going out again. ‘This she was never able to do. 


Chapter IV 


1. Felicia Frisbie Holmes, for example, taught a term of 
eleven weeks each year while she kept house for her family 
of seven. An Ipswich graduate, the wife of a home mission- 
ary, had twenty-eight pupils, nine of them free, the others 
paying a dollar a month, usually in produce. 
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2. The shortage of schools in the far West was such that 
students from the mainland had been coming to the Islands 
to study at Oahu College. This circumstance doubtless sug- 
gested the Millses’ removal to California. 

3. Some of Miss Lyon’s earlier pupils also did noteworthy 
educational work. ‘Two whom she had taught at Ipswich 
were Mrs. Mary Anna Dascomb, for seventeen years the lady 
principal at Oberlin, and Mrs. Hannah Lyman, the first lady 
principal of Vassar. 

4. Wellesley’s first president was a Mount Holyoke woman 
—Ada Howard,’s3. 


Chapter V 


1. Miss Fiske’s immortality cannot rest on the claim that 
she was the first single woman in missionary work. That dis- 
tinction apparently belongs to Mrs. Charlotte White, a wid- 
ow, whose request (backed by an offer of $1,500) that she be 
allowed to accompany a missionary family to India in 1815 
almost split the Baptist Board. She was delegated as a teach- 
er, but to the Board’s relief soon became the wife of a British 
missionary. The Baptists had sent other women before the 
American Board appointed Miss Fiske; there were also Eng- 
lish women appointed for teaching. One of these, Miss Cooke, 
went to India in 1821, and soon had charge of thirty schools 
with six hundred pupils. 

2. This was the school which attracted students from the 
west coast of America. It exists today as Punahou School, well 
endowed and highly rated, enrolling eight hundred boys and 
girls. , 

3. We hear less about the individual schools in India per- 
haps because they were so numerous and well-established. 
Their character was defined before the educational experi- 
ments in ‘Turkey and China were more than begun. 

4. The civil war in Spain forced the closing of the Insti- 
tute in 1936-37. Its building has been used during the war as 
a hospital and a shelter for refugees. 


INDEX OF NAMES 


THE maiden and married names of Mount Holyoke alumnae who have 
been mentioned are listed alphabetically below. Married names are in 
parentheses. Following each maiden name, class numerals are given, an 
x indicating a non-graduate. Missionaries, teachers, and mission teachers 
are identified as such; but these classifications cannot be taken as abso- 
lute; they merely aim to show the principal emphasis in each career. 


(ADAMs), NANCY FRANCIS. 

ALDEN, EMILY x56. ‘Teacher. 

ALLEN, ABBY (FAIRBANK) X45. Mis- 
sionary, India. 

(ANDRUS), OLIVE PARMELEE. 

ARMS, MARIA x50. Teacher, Choc- 
taw Indians. 

(AYERS), JULIA KELLOGG. 

Bassitt, Lyp1a (Dopp) 48. Mission- 
ary, Turkey. 

BABCOCK, JERUSHA X45. 

BALLENTINE, MARY (FAIRBANK) X45. 
Missionary, India. 

BARROowS, MARTHA JANE x64. Mis- 
sion teacher, Japan. 

BATES, LypIA (GROUT) 46. Mission- 
ary, Africa. 

BLAKELY, ELLEN 81. Mission teach- 
er, Turkey. 

Buiss, ANNA 62. Teacher, South 
Africa. 

BoybD, SARAH (CAMP) x63. Teacher, 
United States and South America. 

BRADFORD, CELESTIA (CARLETON) 54. 
Missionary, India. 

(BRIDGMAN), LAURA NICHOLS. q 

BRIGHAM, SARAH (KITTREDGE) 38. 
Teacher. 

BROOKINGS, SUSAN (WHEELER) X53. 
Missionary, Turkey. 


BROWN, VIETTE (SPRAGUE) 71. Mis- 
sionary, China. 

BROWNE, ALICE (FRAME) 00. Mission 
teacher, China. 

BROWNING, MARY (HERRON) X57. 
Missionary, India. 

(BuRGEss), ABIGAIL MOORE. 

(CADY), VIRGINIA CLARKSON. 

CALDER, MATILDA (THURSTON) 96. 
Mission teacher, China. 

(CAMP), SARAH Boy. 

(CARLTON), CELESTIA BRADFORD. 

(CHANDLER), ANN SAWYER. 

CHASE, ADA (DIMMICK) 57. Teacher. 

CLARKSON, VIRGINIA (CADY) X74. 
Missionary, Japan. 

(Curtis), MARTHA LEACH. 

(DAYFOOT), ROSINA LYON. 

DIcKEY, SARAH 69. Teacher. 

(DIMMICK), ADA CHASE. 

(Dopp), LyDIA BABBITT. 

(EppY), MARY WHITMAN. 

EDWARDS, ANNA 59. Teacher. 

(EDWARDS), ROSE MURPHY. 

ELy, CHARLOTTE 61. Mission teach- 
er, Turkey. 

Ety, Mary 61. Mission teacher, 
Turkey. 

(EMERSON), ALICE WAKEFIELD. 

Evans, Mary 60. Teacher. 
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(FAIRBANK), ABBY ALLEN. 

(FAIRBANK), MARY BALLENTINE. 

FERGUSON, ABBIE 56. Teacher, South 
Africa. 

FERGUSON, CHRISTIANA (WALLACE) 
x46. Teacher. 

FIELD, ANNA 55. Teacher. 

FISHER, JEANETTE (Moore) 59. Teach- 
er. 

FIsKE, FIDELIA 42. Mission teacher, 
Persia. 

Foote, NANcY (WEBB) 44. Mission- 
ary, India. 

ForBES, MARY (GREENE) 65. Mis- 
sionary, Japan. 

FosTER, ELIZA (SCOTT) 52. Mission- 
ary and teacher, India. 

FOSTER, SARAH (RHEA) 55. Mission- 
ary, Persia. 

FRANCIS, NANCY (ADAMS) 63. Teach- 
er; missionary, Turkey. 

FRITCHER, ANNA 57. Mission teach- 
er, Turkey. 

(GALLUP), MARILLA HOUGHTON. 

(GIBSON), SARAH KELLEY. 

GILSON, JULIETTE 68. Teacher, South 
Africa; mission teacher, Africa. 

(GOODALE), ELLEN WHITMORE. 

GorDon, ALICE (GULICK) 67. Teach- 
er, Spain. 

(Goss), MARY WEAVER. 

GOULD, ANNIE 92. Missionary, China. 

(GRAY), ABIGAIL SPAULDING. 

(GREENE), MARY FORBES. 

(GrouT), LYDIA BATES. 

GUILFORD, LUCINDA 47. Teacher. 

(GuLIcK), ALICE GORDON. 

HARDING, MARY x94. 

(HARTWELL), HANNAH PLIMPTON 
(PEET). 

(HARTWELL), Lucy STEARNS. 

HASKELL, HARRIET 55. Teacher. 

HAWLEY, Lucy (ING) 58. Mission- 


ary, Japan. 
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(HERRON), MARY BROWNING. 

(HITCHCOCK), SARAH WORCESTER. 

HOuGHTON, MARILLA (GALLUP) 46. 
Teacher. 

HOWLAND, SUSAN 70. Mission teach- 
er, Ceylon. 

(HOWLAND), SUSAN REED. 

Hoyt, OLIVE 97. Mission teacher, 
Japan. 

(ING), Lucy HAWLEY. 
JOHNSON, HARRIET (LOUGHBRIDGE) 
46. ‘Teacher, Cherokee Indians. 
KELLEY, SARAH (GIBSON) 55. Teach- 
er; missionary, Korea. 

KELLOGG, JULIA (AYERS) x56. Teach- 
er. 

(KITTREDGE), SARAH BRIGHAM. 

(Lorp), Lucy Lyon. 

(LOUGHBRIDGE), HARRIET JOHNSON. 

Lyon, Lucy (Lorp) 40. Missionary, 
China. 

Lyon, RosINA (DAYFOOT) 48. Teach- 
er. 

MANN, MARGARET (RICE) 42. Teach- 
er. 

(MILLs), SUSAN TOLMAN. 

Moore, ABIGAIL (BURGESS) 38. Mis- 
sionary, India. 

(Moore), JEANETTE FISHER. 

MUNSELL, ESTHER (THOMPSON) x60. 
Missionary, Near East; teacher. 

MurpuHy, Rose (EDWARDS) x52. Mis- 
sionary, Choctaw Indians. 

(NEWHALL), ROXANA TENNY. 

NICHOLS, LAURA (BRIDGMAN) 56. Mis- 
sionary, Africa. 

Norcross, Emiry 48. Teacher. 

PARMELEE, OLIVE (ANDRUS) 61. Mis- 
sion teacher, Turkey. 


‘PARTRIDGE, Mary x88. Missionary, 


China. 
PEABODY, HELEN 48. Teacher. 
PEABODY, LAVINIA (PEARCE) 68. Mis- 
sionary, India. 
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(PEARCE), LAVINIA PEABODY. 

(PEET), HANNAH PLIMPTON (HART- 
WELL). 

PLIMPTON HANNAH (PEET) (HART- 
WELL) 48. Missionary, China. 

(RAYNOLDS), MARTHA ‘TINKER. 

REED, SUSAN (HOWLAND) 39. Mis- 
sionary, Ceylon. 

(RHEA), SARAH FOSTER. 

(RICE), MARGARET MANN. 

RICHARDSON, PRUDENCE (WALKER) 40. 
Missionary, Africa. 

SAWYER, ANN (CHANDLER) X51. 

(Scott), ELIzA FOSTER. 

SCUDDER, IDA 25. Medical mission- 
ary, India. 

SESSIONS, LypIA (WoopwoRTH) 56. 
Teacher. 

SHUMWAY, ZEVIAH (WALKER) 40. 
Missionary, Africa. 

SMALL, VIVIAN 96. Teacher. 

SMITH, ELIZA (WILDER) X45. Mission- 
ary, India. 

SPAULDING, ABIGAIL (GRAY) X40. 

(SPRAGUE), VIETTE BROWN. 

STEARNS, Lucy (HARTWELL) 49. Mis- 
sionary, China. 
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(TAYLOR), PERSIS THURSTON. 

TENNY, ROXANA (NEWHALL) 45. 
Teacher. 

(THOMPSON), ESTHER MUNSELL. 

‘THURSTON, PERSIS (TAYLOR) 45. Mis- 
sionary, Hawaii. 

(THURSTON), MATILDA CALDER. 

‘TINKER, MARTHA (RAYNOLDS) 59. 
Missionary, Turkey. 

‘TOLMAN, SUSAN (MILLS) 45. Mission- 
ary, Ceylon; teacher, Hawaii, 
United States. 

WAKEFIELD, ALICE (EMERSON) x62. 
Teacher. 

(WALKER), PRUDENCE RICHARDSON. 

(WALKER), ZEVIAH SHUMWAY. 

(WALLACE), CHRISTIANA FERGUSON. 

WEAVER, Mary (GOss) x45. 

(WEBB), NANCY FOOTE. 

(WHEELER), SUSAN BROOKINGS. 

WHITMAN, Mary (EpDy) 39. Teach- 
er. 


_ WHITMORE, ELLEN (GOODALE) X51. 


Teacher, Cherokee Indians. 
(WoopworTH), LYDIA SESSIONS. 
WORCESTER, SARAH (HITCHCOCK) 50. 

Teacher, Cherokee Indians. 
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